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OBJECTIVES OF THE SYMPOSIUM 


1, To analyze the social, economic, technological trends affecting 
North Carolina families. 


2. To identify needs of families in view of current trends and in- 
dicate educational implications. 


3. To examine the responsibility of the Cooperative Extension Service 
to families in North Carolina 


4. To consider adjustments which might increase the effectiveness 
of Home Economics Extension work. 


5. To encourage implementation of these adjustments. 


This report was compiled and edited by 


Ruth Current, Assistant Director 

Wen ios Garpenter, Agricultural Editor 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 
Home Economics Division ° 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES IN EXTENSION PROGRAM MAKING 


One list follows: 
li; Be based on a careful analysis of factual situations. 
(ap Be based onitéltmecd vor, the people. 


3. Be comprehensive--including interests of entire family, com- 
munity and county. 


4. Be flexible--to me2et long-time situations, short-time changes, 
and special emergencies. 


53 Be educational--directed at bringing about changes in people. 


6. Be arrived at democratically through the participation of lay 
people, the entire Extension staff, and others who can contribute. 


7. Provide for self help--teach people to help themselves: 

8. Start where people are. 

9. Have objectives clearly defined at all levels. 
10. Be carried on by well-trained personnel, effectively supervised. 
11. Make maximum use of voluntary local leaders. 
12. Use organization as a tool to accomplish objectives. 


13. Be so planned that it can be evaluated periodically in terms of 
objectives. 


14, Be achievable considering such factors as personnel, finances, 
time, and facilities. 
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Objective aud Purpose 


, ““For only the light which we have kindled in 
ourselves can illuminate others.’’ 
: ——Schopenhauer. 
v) . n ‘ % 


OBJECTIVE, PURPOSE, AND PLAN OF SYMPOSIUM 


Ruth Current 
Assistant Director, Extension Home Economics 


As we meet here this afternoon in this Statewide Farm Woman's 
Symposium, the international meeting of The Associated Country Women 
of the World is convening their 9th Triennial Conference in Edinburgh,~ 
Scotland. North Carolina has 6 delegates to this conference. Mrs. 
George Apperson, of Davie County, past president of the North Carolina 
Home Demonstration Organization, is one of the 2nd Vice Presidents of 
mee Ww. Wt 


I suggest, Mrs, Laughinghouse, that a message of some type be 
sent to our delegates from this conference. 


These questions have been asked some of us many times within the 
past few weeks: Why have you extension workers gone to all this trouble 
to have another Statewide program so soon after Farm Home Week and 
4-H Club Week? Why do you work yourselves like you do? My answer 
was that we want to do it--no one has told us to do it--because we be- 
lieve these four days together with you leaders is going to be a great and 
rewarding experience. A strange paradox perhaps, but I think it's true 
that women instinctively want to give. The more one gives, the more 
one has to give. : 


Archibald Rutledge said in his great book, Peace in the Heart. 


"And women are more intent upon essentially great things, the 
greatest of which is love. Man loves the triumphs of today, women, the 
integrity of the souls of tomorrow." All through the year we have cer- 
tainly been trying to improve ourselves and others as we have worked 
with rural and non-rural people in the 100 counties in the State. 


We are constantly trying to improve home economics extension 
work and likewise the total extension program. We want to be good 
leaders. We want to lead in every sense of the word. We work with good 
leaders--no state can boast of better leaders than you who are here to 
share this first Symposium with us. But what we give we do not want 
"to go down the drain.'' Results we must have. 


Home demonstration women have acquired a new Stature and a dif- 
ferent set of values since Extension Home Economics work began in 
North Carolina many years ago. We must not lose these values. 


We are a proud organization; we are proud of you women and others-- 
we don't tell you that we are often enough. 


We are proud of our Philosophy. 
We are proud of our Ideals, 
We are DLOudecisOursieritave, 


We are proud of our Progress. It's been steady growth and develop- 
ment of people all through the years. 


We have nothing of which to be ashamed nor have we anything to 
apologize for. But this is no time for complacency. We must continue 
to move forward and accept the everyday challenges and changes that are 
inevitable with courage, faith and confidence. 


PURPOSE OF THE SYMPOSIUM--There is always a purpose for 
doing things. This week we want to enlarge our thinking in old and new 
areas of Extension Home Economics work, You women are representing 
your county and its membership. You were selected because you are 
good leaders at home, in your club, and in your communities. You are 
dedicated, capable, talented leaders and we are glad you are here. 


We are here to lift our thinking to a new plateau. We are facing many 
changes in our work. The type of program that you planned and completed 
in 1959 is not going to meet your needs nor will it be good enough for you 
in 1960. We've got to stop and take stock. Take a close look at ourselves 
and do this together. 


We must take a fresh new look at yesterday's programs--where we 
are and where we want to go. What is your vision for tomorrow's pro- 
gram? Your desire? What about women going to work? What about the 
Home Demonstration book that you are going to have written? What about 
your Home Demonstration House? And the thousands and thousands of 
women not yet reached? I am concerned about where and how we want to 
POmiN8 960-65 = 0 


Your organization's program is based on the premise of EVER 
WIDENING CIRCLES, 


Of reaching more people. 


It involves not only complex family demands but complex community, 
county, state, national, and international demands. 


Demands on organizations, institutions, and upon all good citizens, 
The social pressures 

economic pressures 

cultural pressures, and the 


endless drives--charitable appeals which call for much help anda 
colossal amount of time. 


All of these pressures and demands are calling for serious thinking 
and study. Tomorrow will be too late. Our challenge is now--here--we 
must begin this week. 


We in Extension Home Economics cannot do the job without you good 
women volunteer leaders, We just can't do it, but together we can doa 
very great deal toward solving many problems that have been troubling us. 


We are here to THINK TOGETHER. Listen--learn--share--give--take 
and come out, we hope, with recommendations that you and we can use in 
developing 1960 plans of work and for years to come. I challenge you this 
week to take yourselves out of the realm of ordinary thinking. 


We must have greater faith to do what we know we can achieve. We 
must live outside our ruts, not in them. We must stretch our VISION and 
seek more knowledge about our way of life--now and what the future holds 
for us, 


We are moving at a headlong pace into an age of science and technology 
that will make our work and our, present type programs old and premature, 
We've got to believe and at the same time develop the habit--to think more 
and work with the changes that we see being made all around us. The world 
of tomorrow, right where we are, will be quite different from the world 
today. 


We must strive mightily to these ends. Believing, with great en- 
thusiasm, that the passkey to realities is in your hands as leaders and as 
followers, I challenge you to THINK--this is the theme of our conference. 
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“Concern for man himself and his fate must 
always form the chief interest of all technical 
endeavors...Never forget this in the midst of 
your diagrams and equations.”’ 


——Albert Einstein 
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TRENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA'S AGRICULTURE AFFECTING FARM FAMILIES 


David S. Weaver, Director 
N. C. Agricultural Extension Service 


It is indeed nice to see so many Home Demonstration Club members in- 
terested in the trends of the times. By studying trends we can with some 
accuracy predict the future and prepare for it. This 1am sure is the over-all 
objective of this week's symposium. Itis my understanding that this is the 
first of its kind in the nation and I commend our Extension leaders for pre- 
paring it. 


My subject is "Trends in North Carolina's Agriculture Affecting Farm 
Families" and I can do no better than to quote freely from a fine little pub- 
lication prepared by our Rural Sociology Department entitled, What's 
Happening to N. C. Farms and Farmers. If you have not seen this bulletin, 
I suggest you secure a copy and study it. In the short period allotted me, 

I can only hit the high spots. 


One of the most significant trends in our nation has been the tremendous 
shift from the farm to the urban areas. Originally, of course, the state and 
the nation were predominantly rural but now both are predominantly urban 
and industrial. For the nation, this trend began more than a century ago 
and was proceeding rapidly at the beginning of the century. By 1920, a 
majority of the nation's population resided in cities and towns of 2500 or 
more in population, 


In the South, in general, and in North Carolina, in particular, the trend 
got underway very slowly. It was not until the turn of the century that the 
shift away from an almost exclusively agricultural economy began to take 
place in the South; both mechanization and industrialization came slowly at 
first. Both processes were speeded up greatly by the two world wars. 
However, even as late as 1930, half of the people in North Carolina still 
lived on farms. 


Industry of the sort that provides employment for a large number of 
workers in urban centers has been very slow to become established in North 
Carolina. The mechanization and large-scale farming operations which 
tend to push the labor force off the farm and into the cities seems to be 
taking effect more slowly here than in either the South or the nation asa 
whole. Despite movements in the opposite direction, North Carolina still 
remains predominantly rural in character and still has strong agricultural 
influences. 


Even though in 1950 North Carolina had more people living on farms 
than any other state, there were fewer people on farms in this state at that 
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time than at any time since 1920. Projections to 1955 and 1960 indicate 
further sharp declines in the State's population. Since 1920, with the excep- 
tion of the depression years, there has been a steady decline in the farm 
population of the nation. After 1940, except for a short period immediately 
following World War II, this drop in farm population increased sharply. The 
trend in the Southern Region has been very similar to that of the nation. In 
North Carolina, however, the decline in farm population did not begin until 
1940 and even after World War II, there was a turn upward for a few years 
due to people returning to the farms. 


Although the full explanation cannot be ascertained, it would seem that 
these differences between the farm population trends in North Carolina and 
the Southern Region and the nation, particularly between 1920, 1930, 1945 
and 1950 lie primarily in the pattern of industrial expansion in this State. 
During the earlier period, industrial expansion in North Carolina was rela- 
tively rapid, but the major development was in the textile industry which 
was widely dispersed throughout certain rural areas. This industry de- 
pends heavily on a female labor force so that a wife or a daughter could work 
in textiles while the father or husband continued to farm. The excellent road 
system which was developed during this time allowed for relatively easy ac- 
cess to the towns and their textile plants. The result was that much of the 
industrial labor force continued to live on farms. 


As the number of agricultural workers declines and as productivity 
increases, the relative importance of each agricultural worker in our 
economy increases. The qutput per agricultural worker can be expected to 
continue to increase at a greater rate than the increase in the demand for 
agricultural products. The tremendous stockpile of agricultural surpluses 
today is evidence of this trend. New processes for utilizing agricultural 
products, such as utilizing parts of the tobacco plant not previously used in 
cigarettes can be expected to curtail further the need for much of the agri- 
cultural labor force of today. 


The further development and expansion of industry in North Carolina 
and elsewhere in the South probably will attract more young people from the 
farm. It has been estimated that less than 10 per cent of North Carolina's 
labor force and less than 5 per cent of the nation's labor force will be re- 
quired for agricultural production in 1975. 


Population pressure is felt most effectively among farm youth about 
the time they are ready to enter upon their working career. They must 
either migrate to non-agricultural jobs or remain in agriculture at the risk 
of getting low incomes and levels of living. This is one of the reasons why 
our educational system is falling down in properly equipping these young 
people for life's work. We have never faced up to this fact and have continued 
as in the past assuming that they would be absorbed into agriculture. This 
is absolutely not the case. 


The picture in the South has changed drastically because of at least 
six factors: (1) Soil exhaustion and erosion, especially in the upland areas 
devoted to cotton; (2) the invasion of the boll weevil; (3) agricultural mech- 
anization and the opening up of competing cotton-producing areas of the 
west; (4) urbanization which opened up markets for new agricultural products; 
(5) the increased use of technology developed by research which resulted in 
more efficient and intensive methods of production; (6) the development of 
soil conservation and production control programs. 


In North Carolina, the trend in number and size of farms is influenced 
by some of the same factors that affect the nation and the South, but in addi- 
tion there are some unique factors. The continuing importance of tobacco, 
the development of rural industries, and the growth of part-time farming 
have caused trends in North Carolina to be somewhat different and distinc - 
tive. For example, there has not been as great an increase in the average size 
size of farms in North Carolina as in the South or the rest of the nation. 


The size of farms in North Carolina is unusual. It is the only state in 
which the size of farms is not increasing. When you consider the size of 
farms operated by owners in the nation as well as the South and in North 
Carolina, you will find they are considerably larger than and have increased 
in size more than have farms operated by tenants. In 1940, North Carolina 
owner farms have increased from 75 acres to 80 acres in 1954, while during 
the same period, tenant farms decreased from 56 acres to 41 acres. 


Owner farms in the South and in the nation are not only much larger 
than those in North Carolina, but also have increased much more. From 
1940 to 1954, the South's average owner farm increase from 142 acres to 
181 acres as compared with 185 acres to 241 acres for the nation. 


One of the most significant trends in American agriculture is the in- 
creasing tendency for farmers and members of their families to work 
either full or part-time off their farms. Closely related to this trend is the 
increasing practice by non-agriculturally employed people living in the 
country and operating small farms. Statistically the net result of these two 
trends shows up in the number of days worked off the farm and in the per- 
centage of farm families who have non-agricultural income. For example, 
in 1954, 56 per cent of North Carolina farm families had some off-farm 
income and 27% had more off-farm income than the value of farm products 
sold. A USDA report shows that in 1956, 33% of the net income of Ameri- 
can farm families came from non-agricultural sources. The more important 
reasons for the increase in off-farm employment are: (1) Increased urban- 
ization and industrialization creating more opportunities for off-farm em- 
ployment; (2) increased efficiency has decreased the need for farm labor; 
(3) farm people are seeking new sources of income as a means of maintain- 
ing and raising their standard of living; (4) the high cost of land and of living 
in cities causes many families mainly dependent on non-agricultural jobs 


either to move to or to remain in the country and operate a small farm as 
a place of residence and possibly as a means of providing a partial food 


supply. 


In the case of low-income farm families, working off the farm while 
continuing to live in the country is a desirable and profitable social adjust- 
ment. We see no reason why the trend will not continue and believe that it 
should be encouraged. This can be done by locating more industries in 
rural areas where we have a large low income farm population. It seems 
fosmm@ertnat this part-time farming is excellent in many respects, particu- 
larly as it serves as a transition device from true commercial farming to 
complete off-farm employment. It is inevitable that this change will take 
place sooner or later. 


Probably the worst feature of so-called part-time farming is the 
tendency to neglect the protection of the land from erosion. Land is a non- 
replaceable resource and it is a national as well as an individual responsi- 
bility that it be protected at all times. Part-time farming is not conducive 
to the best conservation practices. 


In America, we have a tendency to reduce everything to the common 
denominator represented by the dollar sign. Some say this is wrong and 
that we emphasize material things well beyond their true importance. Be 
that as it may, if we are to be able to make reasonable comparisons they 
have to be made on a common basis. As long as comparative income 
statistics have been available, it has been known that per capita farm in- 
comes were considerably lower than per capita non-farm incomes, Farm 
incomes in the South are lower than in other regions of the United States. 
Some of these differences can be easily explained, but there remains the 
stubborn sobering fact that farmers, especially those in the South, have 
low incomes by comparison. Not only do Southern farmers have low aver- 
age incomes, but incomes have been unstable. That is, because of weather 
and market conditions, farm incomes have fluctuated from high to low, and 
from low to high. Good weather and bumper crops usually result in an 
over-supply of farm products which in turn causes a disproportionate drop 
in farm prices. Other causes of farm income instability are major dis- 
turbances in the total economy brought on by population changes, depressions, 
recovery, inflation and wars. 


During a period of high income, farm land values rise, farmers go 
into debt for both land and equipment, and generally over-expand their oper- 
ations--then when prices drop farmers suffer more losses than those related 
to current operating expense -- that is, they have land and equipment for 
which they cannot pay and which frequently they must sell ata loss. Be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions under which the farmer must operate and 
because of the political aspects of the problem, we have developed at the 
national level some policies and programs designed to keep the farmer from 


suffering all the consequences of unstable economic conditions. Other groups 
than agriculture also have developed policies and programs to help them with 
their own particular economic problems. 


Recently, through the interest in the so-called Rural Development pro- 
gram, the attention of the nation has been drawn to the problems of the low- 
income farmer, a large percentage of whom are in the Southern States. Out 
of 1209 counties designated as low-income areas, more than three-fourths 
were in the South, and 70 of North Carolina's counties fell in the low-income 
classification. 


The term "level of living'’ has become common in our conversation and 
it is no idle boast that Americans have many of the material possessions which 
make up this so-called level of living. It should be recognized, however, that 
there is not one level of living in America -- there are several "levels of 
living.'' There is great variation from farm to farm, from city to farm, and 
from region to region. Although the urban areas of North Carolina compare 
favorably with the urban areas in other parts of the nation, the rural and 
farm sections of the State and region have lagged far behind other areas in 
the availability of those material things associated with the high living level. 


Many factors account for the relatively lower living status of the farm 
family in North Carolina. Over-population, small size of farm, single crop 
agriculture, a high proportion of tenancy, a slower adoption of mechaniza- 
tion and technical improvement, fewer and poorer off-farm employment 
opportunities -- all are factors which contribute along with others to the 
situation. One of the most important factors which is related to this is the 
relatively poor level of education in the rural farm areas of the South. 


Despite the fact that in recent years rapid strides have been made in 
the improvement of these conditions, the simple fact is that the region still 
lags although we are closing the gap. The increasingly high proportion of 
farms in North Carolina with tractors and the overwhelmingly large propor- 
tion of farms with electricity are examples which are fundamental and point 
out our opportunity for future improvement. Nearly all farms in North Caro- 
lina as well as the nation have electricity available. In 1935, less than 4 
per cent and today practically 95 per cent can enjoy the benefits coming from 
the use of this most versatile form of power. 


Although it is hard to believe, North Carolina farmers do not have as 
many automobiles as do the farmers of the nation. In 1954, three out of 
every five farms in the State had at least one car. It is predicted that 75 
per cent will have automobiles by 1960. 


There has been a decided upturn in the number of telephones on farms 
since 1940. It is more noticeable in both the nation and in the South than it is 


in North Carolina, although since 1950 North Carolina has made a great deal 
of progress. The widespread use of REA assistance for telephone service has 
been effective in North Carolina. In the nation, about 50 per cent of all farms 
have telephones, but only one out of six North Carolina farms enjoy this use- 
ful’device. 


To me, one of the modern mysteries of progress has been the failure of 
the efforts of all agencies to secure running water for the majority of our 
farm homes. In spite of all other industries indicating progress, the use of 
running water which is so closely connected with modern life has lagged behind 
in the farms and the farm homes of North Carolina. Of all the modern facili- 
ties now available to farm people, none can contribute any more to profitable 
farming and good living than running water with its associated facilities such 
as electric water pumps, water storage tanks, automatic watering devices for 
livestock and poultry, kitchen sinks and dishwashers, automatic laundry 
machines, hot water heaters, laboratories, bath tubs, showers, and sewage 
disposal facilities. 


Perhaps the availability of running water is more highly correlated 
statistically with the level of family living in the country than is any other 
single convenience. The availability of running water is highly correlated 
with other conveniences because it either depends on other facilities such as 
electricity or other facilities such as the modern bathroom depends upon 
running water. Sanitation, hence good health, obviously are dependent upon 
running water. It is interesting to note that the adoption and use of running 
water by farm people has lagged far behind the adoption of electricity, radio 
and automobile. Even today in North Carolina, the percentage of North Caro- 
lina farms with running water still lags about five years behind the nation 
and less than 50 per cent of our farms enjoy this relatively inexpensive 
necessity and convenience. 


Two other facilities -- home freezers and television sets -- which 
were almost non-existent 10 years ago -- can be.found in a rapidly growing 
portion of farm homes. Over one-fifth of North Carolina farms have frozen 
food units for preserving the family food supply. While this is slightly be- 
hind the figure for the southern region, it is considerably behind the nation 
where one-third of the farms have this facility. 


The growth and the use of the television in the farm home is even more 
striking with over one-fourth of the farms of North Carolina reporting this 
new communication facility by 1954 as compared to practically none in 1950. 
On the other hand, over one-third of the nation's farms had television sets. 
We should not overlook the widespread use of the radio as a means of mass 
communications and the spread of new technology and new ideas which broaden 
the social horizons of farm people. 


Perhaps to sum up the facts which I have tried to present above, the 
following summary will help focus our thinking on the present situation. 
Despite the remarkable strides made in the past 30 years, North Carolina 
continues to lag well behind the South and far behind the nation in many of 
the important criteria which are basic to a high level of living. There is 
no single item that can adequately represent the over-all picture of change 
that has been taking place in the level of living of farm people. In an 
attempt to meet the need for such a yardstick, several items have been 
combined into a single index which will allow for comparison of the prog- 
ress being made by farm families. This index is composed of four items: 
(1) Percentage of farms with electricity; (2) percentage of farms with 
telephones; (3) percentage of farms with automobiles; and (4) the average 
value of farm products sold. 


Using this combined index, North Carolina lags both behind the re- 
gion and the nation. As a matter of fact, in 1954, North Carolina just 
passed the baseline used for the nation 10 years earlier. However, per- 
centage-wise North Carolina farm families have increased their level of 
living index by over one-fourth since 1950, and while this is a greater 
increase than either the region or the nation, the relative rank or position 
of the State remains about the same. 


If appreciable gains are to be made in the level of living of North 
Carolina farm families, so as to be reflected in the reduction of the gap 
that now exists between North Carolina and the rest of the nation, there 
must be improvements in a number of related areas. Very important 
among these areas are (1) the greatly increased use of agricultural re- 
sources and technological improvements of agricultural production; (2) 
improvement in the general level of education, including technical and 
vocational training; and (3) further expansion of industry, particularly in 
the manufacture of products of the heavy, durable type. There are indi- 
cations now appearing that we will move ahead in these areas and that we 
can raise the level of living of our farm people in the next decade. 


As leaders in your counties and communities your influence is 
needed to help all the people see these trends and interpret them properly, 
to the end that North Carolina's agricultural areas will become prosper- 
ous and progressive. 
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SOCIAL TRENDS AFFECTING FAMILIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Selz C. Mayo 
Department of Rural Sociology 
North Carolina State College 


Things are happening in North Carolina. Change is taking place in every 
sphere of life activity. In some life and labor areas of activity, the change 
is SO precipitous as to be startling and catches the eyes of newspaper reporters. 
In other areas, the changes are so gradual that they are not readily observable 
but perhaps even more profound. 


The North Carolina of yesterday--the North Carolina that you and I 
knew just 25 years ago--is no more. Less than 25 years ago, the South in- 
cluding North Carolina was labeled, and correctly so, as America's number 
one economic problem area. Today, if we are to correctly judge the changes 
that are taking place, this same region is America's number one economic 
opportunity. 


A few years ago there was a current cliche that went something like 
this: ''We grow more cotton to buy more land, then we can grow more cotton 
so that we can buy more land on which to grow more cotton!'' The con- 
temporary counterpart of that saying which depicts the changes that have 
occurred and that are taking place goes something like this: "Yankees coming 
South; Negroes going North; cotton going West; livestock coming East; money 
coming in!'"' (Vance and Demerath, The Urban South, p. 41.) 


In America in general and in North Carolina in particular, the family 
as a basic institution cannot remain unaffected by these changes. As other 
basic social structures change, the family must alter its structure and 
function to meet these other changes. Some of these internal family changes 
have been studied and documented. More needs to be done. 


Sometime ago the late Dr. William F. Ogburn asked a number of family 
life specialists for a list of what they considered to be the outstanding changes 
in the family in recent times. An amazing number of family changes were 
listed by these professional people. Dr. Ogburn summarized the list as 
follows: (W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Technology and the Changing 
Rauaily),p.. ,) 


--increasing divorce rate 
--wider diffusion of birth control and/or decline in 
family size 
--decline in authority of husbands and fathers 
--increase in sexual intercourse apart from marriage 
--increase in number of wives working for pay 
--increase in individualism and freedom of family members 
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--increasing transfer of protective functions from family 
to state 
--decline of religious behavior in marriage and family. 


Dr. Ogburn then proceeded to discuss eight major changes, some of 
which are about the same as those in the list above. He discussed the fol- 
lowing changes: 


--divorce on the increase 

--companionship 

--self-determination in the choice of a mate 
--males less dominant 

--more wives in the labor force 

--changes in the double standard 

--smaller families 

--loss of power by the family. 


Why have these changes come about? What factors underlie or are 
associated with these changes? 


The discussion which follows does not focus on the internal changes 
which have taken place. Rather it centers on the external changes--changes 
in other areas of life activity which are impinging on the family and family 
living. 


Out of the bewildering maze of changes which are affecting the family 
and living conditions, four areas of life and labor changes have been 
selected for study. Other persons would have selected other forces for 
highlighting; and they would have been correct. The contention here is 
simply that those selected are having significant effects on family living 
today. On this point, I think we can all agree. 


1. Urbanization 


Certainly the increasing concentration of population in urban centers 
is one of the most startling and profound changes taking place in America. 
Many of us have been accustomed to think of the South as a region of rural 
dwellers and this has been the case. Today, however, the South is undoubt- 
edly a region of urban dwellers for by 1950, nearly half of the population was 
classified as urban by the U. S. Census Bureau. This is one way to think 
of the South at mid-century--the population was one-half urban and the other 
half was divided about equally between rural-farm and rural-nonfarm residence 
groups. Dr. C. H. Hamilton has estimated that about 38 per cent of North 
Carolina's population is in urban centers. 


Historical perspective is necessary in order to understand the simple 
fact that the South is now a region of urban dwellers. Except for a few 
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centers, notably New Orleans, major cities are of relatively recent origin 
in the South. On the eve of the Civil War (1860) in 13 Southern States, there 
were only 62 centers classified as urban--that is, centers with at least 
2,500 inhabitants. During the following 40 years, the number increased 
five times, to 320 urban centers. The number doubled during the next two 
decades so that there were 643 in 1920. During the prosperity and de- 
pression decades, 1920-1940, urban centers increased to 922. And, by 
1950, the number of centers classified as urban stood at 1,217. (For 

a very excellent treatment of this subject and the source of much of this _ 
discussion see: T. Lynn Smith, 'The Emergence of Cities,'' in Vance and 
Demarath, The Urban South. ) 


During this period, the population in urban centers increased both 
in numbers and in proportion to the total population. In 1860, only about 
fee poOrsoutherners lived in cities; and even as late as 1900, only 15 per 
cent lived in cities and towns with a minimum of 2,500 people. 


One way to point up these remarkable changes is to cite a few ex- 
amples. In 1860, New Orleans was the only city in the South with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. Atlanta was a growing town, but still contained 
fewer than 10,000 people in 1860. At the same date, there were no 
centers with 10,000 inhabitants in North Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Texas. 


At the time of the war between the states, North Carolina had a pop- 
ulation of about one million people scattered over 49,000 square miles of 
land area that is now inhabited by about 4 1/2 million Tar Heels. A cen- 
tury ago, there were only four urban centers as compared with 107 in 1950. 
These four urban centers or ''cities' were Fayetteville, New Bern, Raleigh 
and Wilmington. Wilmington was the largest of these with a population of 
about 9,500. 


In 1860, 97.5 per cent of the population was rural and only 2.5 per 
etreorlecs than 25, 000 people, lived in these four cities: ~ At the present 
time, it is estimated that about 38 per cent of the population lives in urban 
centers, about 38 per cent reside in rural-nonfarm areas, and only 24 per 
Penwor tie population lives onifarms. 


Urbanization is much more than a mere counting of either the number 
of centers that reach a certain size or the number of people that reside in 
such centers: Urbanization is necessarily associated with major changes 
in the occupational structure and in the industrial patterns of the area. 
Secondly, urban growth is accompanied by changing patterns of social 
interaction--change occurs in both structure and content of interaction. As 
urbanization proceeds either through natural increase or by deruralizing 
migrants from the countryside, human social relationships change in both 
structure and content; and these changes are manifest in the family as well 
as in other areas of life activity. 
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2: JEducational/ Status 


Many of the changes cited previously are due in no small way to the 
changing educational level of the population. The relationship between edu- 
cational attainment and level of living is a well established fact. Formal 
education is more than the transmitting of the accumulated cultural heritage. 
Involved also is the instilling of desires for a fuller life, including the de- 
sire for more conveniences, comforts and luxuries--in short, the desire 
for both a higher level and standard of living. At the same time, there is 
involved also the development of the abilities necessary to achieve those 
things most desired within of course the value system allowed by society. 
It is within this context and of faith and hope that Americans long ago 
launched and have continued to develop a system of formal education de- 
signed for all the people. This system is still unique in the world today. 


The educational level of the American adult population is gradually 
increasing. This fact may be pointed up in two ways. In the first place, 
younger adults have completed more formal training than older adults; and 
in the second place, the educational level of the adult population us higher 
now than it was in previous years. The median number of school years 
completed by adults (persons 25 years old and over) in the United States 
increased from 8.6 in 1940 to 9.3 in 1950. The 1950 Census shows also 
that the median school year completed by persons 25-29 years of age, fey 
example, was 12.1 as compared with 9.8 grades for those 40-44 years of 
age. A recent report shows that the average educational level of heads of 
households in the United States rose sharply from the last Census to 1957-- 
about 1 1/2 years--and is now about 10.4 years. 


Attained educational level is higher for females than for males. In 
the Nation for 1950, adult males had completed 9.0 years as compared 
with 9.6 years for females. This uniform sex differential in favor of fe- 
males appears to be a universal characteristic of American life andein 
North Carolina. 


Another universal characteristic of American educational attainment 
levels is the lower completion of school years among nonwhites than whites 
in the population. This is the case in all three of the major residential 
groupings--urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm--and holds true in each 
of the major regional groupings in the United States. For the Nation in 
1950, the median was 9.7 years for the white and only 6.9 for nonwhites. 
On the more optimistic side, however, is the fact that younger nonwhite 
adults have completed more years than older and the trend is definitely 
upward over time. 


Urban populations have higher educational levels than rural and within 


the rural population, the nonfarm group has attained a higher level than the 
farm. This, too, appears to be a universal differential. It may, however, 
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come as something of a shock to realize that the levels of attainment of 
urban and rural-farm adult groups are getting further and further apart-- 
the difference definitely increased between 1940 and 1950. 


| The strain toward urban uniformity is borne out in a comparison of 
educational levels of the white and nonwhite population. The difference be- 
tween the medians in the rural-farm population is 3.8 years in favor of 

the whites; 3.4 years in the rural-nonfarm; and only 2.7 years in the urban 
population. 


3. The Changing Family Life Cycle 


Young people in America are marrying early these days, and they are 
marrying at an earlier age than at any time during the last 60 years. This 
is a well established fact as will be shown below. The significance of this 
fact, however, is not generally appreciated. For example, the relation- 
ship of age at marriage to fertility is positive and clear-cut. 


In 1890, the median age at first marriage for males in the United 
States was 26.1 years, but by 1950 the median age had decreased to 23.0 
years. This is a decline in median age of about three years during the 
period of 60 years. Females marry younger than males, but the median 
age of marriage has declined for females also during this interval. In 1890, 
the median age of marriage for American females was 22.0 years, whereas 
in 1950 it was 20.1 years. (Ogburn and Nimkoff, Technology and the Chang- 
ing Family, p. 59.) During the period the decrease for females was ap- 
proximately two years. An important thing to remember here is that the 
median ages at marriage are getting closer together. (Data for 18 report- 
taeestoveenin 1953 show 20.4 for females and 23.2 for males., Vital statistics 
Special Reports, Marriages, Vol. 42, No. 5, July 14, 1955, p. 92.) 


Another factor interwoven with the concept of family life cycle is that 
Giettesmtesexpectancy ofthe population. ;Average length of life in America 
has been steadily increasing and now is at an all-time high of nearly 70 
years. At least 30 years have been added to the life expectancy at birth 
during the past century. In 1850, available data show that the average life 
expectancy at birth for white females was 40.5 years and by 1952, this had 
increased to 72.6 years. During the same period, average length of life 
for white males increased from 38.3 years to 66.6 years. It should be 
noted, however, that the bulk of this gain has been made since 1900. Dur- 
ing the past half century, remarkable gains in average life have been made 
in the nonwhite population. Nonwhites still have lower life expectancy than 
whites, but during the past 50 years much of the gap has been bridged. 


At the turn of the century there was a difference of about sixteen years 
in life expectancy at birth in favor of white females as compared with non- 
white females. By 1952, however, this gap had been reduced to about nine 
years. A similar situation existed for males in that there was a deficit 
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among nonwhites of about 16 years, but by 1952 this deficit had been reduced 
to about 71/2 years. (Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical 
Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 2, February 1955, pp. 5-8.) 


Average length of life is still increasing and outstanding gains have 
been made during the past few years. In North Carolina, for example; aver- 
age life expectancy for white females increased from 59.3 years in 1925 to 
73.1 years in 1950. During the same period, average life for white males 
increased from 57.5 years to 66.7 years. Similar gains were recorded for 
the nonwhite population even though there is still a substantial deficit; but, 
some of the gap was reduced during the period. (C. Horace Hamilton, 


North Carolina Abridged Life Tables by Color and Sex, 1949-1951, N. C. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Rs-22, September 1954, ) 


Substantial gains in life expectancy at birth have been made in all 
major regions, in both racial groups and for both sexes. For our purposes 
one important fact must be kept in mind, i.e., that the gains among females 
have been greater than among males. Whereas a century ago, white fe- 
males at birth could expect to live, on the average, about two years longer 
than males, the difference had risen to six years in 1952. 


The third aspect of the family life cycle to which attention is briefly 
directed is that of widowhood and especially widows. Census Bureau es- 
timates show that in 1951 widowed men and women numbered about 9, 300, 000 
and the number is rising steadily. About three-fourths of these, or approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 are widows, and this number is increasing at something 
like 100,000 per year. By 1960, it is estimated that there may be as many 
as 8,500,000 widows in the United States. And the chances of a married 
woman becoming a widow is steadily increasing. The number of widows 
increased 24.3 percent from 1940 to 1951 while the number of widowers by 
only 3.4 percent. This is a reality that an increasing number of women 
must face, and the family must plan for this eventually. (The data for this 
discussion have in the main been taken from the following: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 8, August 1952; 
Vol. 34, No. 9, September 1953; Vol. 35, No. 1, January 1954; Vol. 36, 
No.0); January 1955) 


Fortunately, the reduction in mortality rates has served to postpone 
widowhood; if these rates were as high as in 1900, the number becoming 
widowed annually would be higher by about 50 per cent. The proportion of 
widows in the younger years has been reduced so that a couple may look for- 
ward to a longer period of family life together. 


There are few more significant changes taking place in American life 
that affect family living than the three discussed here in relation to the life 
cycle of the family--younger age at marriage, increasing life expectancy, 
and the increasing chances of becoming a widow. These are certainly some 
important areas for education, counseling, and family planning. 
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4. Changing Patterns of Social Organization 


One cannot long study or even casually observe an American community 
without being struck by the proliferation of formal organizations and associa- 
tions. Ata given moment it might well be thought that every special-interest 
has been organized into a voluntary organization, but new organizations 
arise day in and day out. Every one that develops makes society more com- 
plex as demands for time, effort, leadership, and other resources are made 
upon someone in that community. These voluntary special-interest groups 
are highly developed in cities, but rural communities have not escaped the 
proliferation of formal organizations or associations and agencies. 


There is a cliche which goes something like this--''Where two or three 
Americans are gathered together, they will organize and elect at leasta 
president and secretary-treasurer.'' One of the favorite expressions for 
characterizing an individual in our society is to label him as a joiner, an 
Organizer Or a promoter. This tendency to develop special-interest or- 
ganizations has been noted especially by many foreign visitors. Considerably 
More than a century ago, Alexis de Tocquenville made this significant ob- 
servation: 'In no country in the world has the principle of association been 
more successfully used, or more unsparingly applied to a multitude of differ- 
ent objects than in America," (As quoted in Robin M. Williams, American 
Society, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1951, p. 466.) 


A couple of examples should suffice to point up the multitude of formal 
groupings which may be found in almost any community. In a small city of 
approximately 17,000 inhabitants, Warner and Lunt were able to identify 
899 associations, and 357 of these exhibited sufficient permanence and im- 
portance as to allow detailed and intensive study. (W. Loyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1941, Chapter 16.) Ina recent article, Blackwell points 
up that in a community of 10,000 people "'A study will reveal that there are 
85 to 100 organized groups and formally established agencies operating in 
that community.'' (Gordon W. Blackwell, ''A Sociologist on School-Com- 
munity Relationships,'' The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 302, November 1955, p. 128.) 


Among all the characteristics of these associations, there appears to 
be four which are particularly related to family living in America and North 
Carolina today. First, much of the control of policy and in many cases the 
operational procedures, at least a goodly proportion of the organizations, 
rests neither in the individual members nor in the local community. Through 
the process of federation, these matters rest in the hands of those persons 
who are higher in the hierocratical structure and who are usually outside the 
local community. 


Second, these associations are related increasingly to the individual 
in structure and function. They are highly differentiated on the basis of age, 
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sex, occupation, etc. On any given evening, for example, family members 
are likely to be split asunder so that they may attend their own organiza- 
tional meetings. Third, the associations are increasingly developed around 
the minutia of life activity, i.e., the special for which the organization is 
developed, becomes more and more minute in relation to the whole needs of 
the individual or family. 


Fourth, each organization with which an individual affiliates, especially 
in urban centers, makes necessary a new adjustment. In every organization 
the individual has a different status and is delegated a different role. Conse- 
quently, he is constantly faced with a difficult adjustment process. Such inter- 
actions seldom mature into relationships which are characteristic of personal 
or intimate groups. (John F. Cuber and Robert A. Harper, Problems of 
American Society: Values in Conflict, Revised Edition, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1951, pp. 120-122.) 


Conflict rises out of this multitude of organized groups and agencies. 
For present purposes, two types of conflict should be recognized: the one is 
what might be called organizational conflict--organizations assuming some 
of the same functions; and the second might be labeled the conflict of per- 
sonal values. 


If one examines carefully both the explicit and implicit purposes and 
the actions of every group or agency with which he is affiliated, inconsist- 
encies will be revealed to him. Consequently, conflict of values arise asa 
result of the inconsistencies in demands made upon him. Some of these 
conflicts are or appear to the individual to be unresolvable. 
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TRENDS IN COMMUNITY AND CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Mrs. Samuel R. Levering 


We like to think of Americans as people who care. We like to think that 
we have a sense of being members one of another, of having pride in our 
communities, of sharing a sense of civic responsibility, of feeling that it 
matters to us whether they are poor, dirty, run-down, crime ridden, or 
beautiful, friendly, safe, law-abiding and peaceful. 


There are a few obvious trends we might note: 


First, community action begins with democratic planning. In Grand- 
father's day, communities just "growed" like Topsy. Nowadays, progressive 
communities study their problems, needs, strong and weak points; ask ques- 
tions, make surveys, then work together. We thought we knew our own rural 
community until, worried about the number of children dropping out of school, 
we made a careful study and found that of 45 graduates of the 7th grade ofa 
local*school in 1952, only 3 were in the Senior Class in High School in 1957. 
This study led to action. 


In Korea, in 1953, when the United Nations Technical Assistance team 
visited a village, it inquired of everyone they met: ''What does this village 
need most''? If the people could agree on the need, then action began. If 
not, the team moved on to another village. This system not only assured that 
the people would do the work primarily themselves, but showed the difference 
between democratic governments who ask and a dictatorial government which 
LELES 


Secondly, the next trend is that toward finding leaders on the basis of 
what they can do rather than who they are. Are you developing leaders be- 
cause they have the right know-how for the job to be done, or because they 
belong to the right families? Are you taking advantage of the opportunities 
through workshops, Farm and Home Week programs, a Symposium such as 
this, the Leadership Institute held in July at Chapel Hill, the World Affairs 
Institutes--one in February in Chapel Hill and one in Blue Ridge in July to 
train and develop your leaders? 


Thirdly, we-are responsible for a wider community than we used to be. 
The day of the isolated rural community is past. The world is at our door- 
step. Our faults and our virtues, it usually seems to be our faults, some- 
way, are known the world around. Mr. F. S. Sloan of State College said that 
he has entertained 900 foreign visitors in North Carolina in the past five years. 
Our foreign visitors are interested in how we keep house, raise tobacco, 
conserve the soil, run a Grade A dairy, conduct community development 
projects, carry on 4-H Clubs, They are usually even more interested in in- 
tangibles, things we can't see with the eye or touch or wear or eat, like justice, 
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mercy, truth, brotherhood, friendliness. They are concerned with abstract 
ideas like equality before the law; the share of minority groups in economic 
opportunity and government. One foreign visitor I helped to conduct through 
an outstanding home in an Honor Community found there an all-electric 
kitchen and a well stocked freezer. But there wasn't a book to be seen in 
the house. 


The fourth trend is the omnipresence and complexity of government in 
our lives. Begin with any problem: Do you wanta better road? Attend an 
integrated or segregated school? Collect Social Security benefits? Geta 
better price for your cotton? Admit Red China or keep her out of the United 
Nations? Have a fair trial in court? Escape atomic holocaust? You immed- 
iately run into government at some level and often more than one. It is hard 
to imagine a time when citizenship is more important for the safety and wel- 
fare of our lives than itis today. And yet, the issues have become so com- 
plicated as well as so numerous that we are tempted to throw up our hands 
and quit. As if this weren't enough, it would seem as if the specter of hydro- 
gen warfare has necessitated the development of world law and some measure 
of international government. The American Bar Association has launched 
a program for the study and development of world law and the Duke Univer- 
sity campus now houses a World Rule of Law Center headed by Arthur Lar- 
son, President Eisenhower's advisor in this field. 


Finally, and most important, there are people who rise above these 
frustrations and difficulties of citizenship and take a responsible part in help - 
ing to make our democracy what it should be. Your organization has stressed 
citizenship, has made its Annual Study Tour of the United Nations for the past 
seven years. Your delegates have spoken to nearly 125,000 people about the 
United Nations, have helped educate during United Nations Week in October, 
have attended Institutes and have written Congressmen. The question is not 
that we haven't done something, it is: "Are we doing enough"? Should we 
not conduct Institutes in Citizenship in our districts to discuss the vital 
issues of our day, and how we can become more effective in dealing with 
them ? 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND DIRECTED SOCIAL CHANGE 


Selz C. Mayo 


Community development has become a great social movement among a 
large part of the free peoples of the world. Community development is edu- 
cation, opportunity, and progress, and it is the very spirit of democracy 
itself. 


Community development is being used as a means of developing the 
material well-being of peoples in so-called underdeveloped countries of 
the world, and it is also being used as a means of preserving or develop- 
ing or enhancing democratic processes and principles among the peoples 
of these countries. As startling as it may sound, in many cultures, the 
local people--people like you and me--are actually taking part in commun- 
ity decision making for the first time in more than a hundred years and 
perhaps as many as a thousand years. In these countries, fear has to be 
overcome and initiative has to be developed. 


Community development is a major material well-being and democratic 
process program in many cultures: To name only a few--India, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Korea and several countries in the Middle East. I have just 
completed reading articles on community development programs in several 
areas of the world. For example, I have just completed an article on pro- 
grams of 'Community Development in Jamaica," another entitled 'Com- 
munity Development in Ghana,'' and still another by the Premier of Malaya 
on the opening of a ''Community Development Seminar" in that country dur- 
ing September of 1958. 


During the last several years, people from all over the world have 
been coming to the United States, to the South, and to North Carolina to 
study our community development program. We might raise the question-- 
if these visitors were to tour your county, or community, what would they 
see? What would they learn? What would they understand which would be 
of help to them in developing material well-being and democratic processes 
in their own culture? During recent years we have had in our course in 
community organization students from the Philippines and Korea, from 
Paraguay and several other countries. Many of these people are looking 
to the South--to North Carolina--for aid and assistance in developing the 
resources, both human and material, in their own cultures. What do we 
in our own communities have to offer these people? 


Rural community development is moving steadily ahead in our own 
State and region. At the present time there are outstanding community 
development programs in North Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia, and West Virginia. Here in our own State 
we have something like 700 organized communities who have entered con- 
tests, and these communities are distributed over approximately 70 of 
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the 100 counties in the State. But, on the other hand, as important as this 

figure sounds, there is still a potential for many, many more communities 
to be organized and to develop their own resources and to build better com- 
munities for themselves. | 


It is, on the other hand, most heartening to see educational, business, 
public and private interests as well as country and town people meet on com- 
mon ground, the end results of which can be nothing less than a better com- 
munity, state, region, nation and world. 


Characteristics of a Good Community 


Good and strong communities do not just happen. They are the result 
of study, planning and action. So let's take a look at some of the character - 
istics of a good community, and I should point out here that I am following 
the outline as presented by Irwin Sanders in his little book entitled Making 
Good Communities Better. ee 


1. A strong sense of community loyalty. | 


Community loyalty might be compared to patriotism at the national level 
or morale in the armed forces, but community loyalty is not blind loyalty or 
adherence. We can be openly proud of our accomplishment, but we do not 
fear to face up to our problem, Community loyalty is usually strong in those 
communities which are democratically organized and operated. It is strong 
in those communities in which people know what is going on and why. People 
must be involved in every phase of community activity, study and planning 
as well as in the action program. 


Community loyalty also involves change. People do not fear or resist 
but actually desire change when they understand the necessity of change. One 
measure of the community morals is the extent to which the people accept 
and help direct desirable changes in the community. Since participation in 
the affairs of the community is so highly related to community loyalty, we 
might ask what is your community doing in developing community loyalty? 


2. Leaders that see the whole community. 


A community that has leaders who see, understand, and work for the 
whole community is fortunate indeed, and it is well on the road to being 
a good community. Recent research and action programs have demonstrated 
time and time over that every community has some type or kind of leader - 
ship. So equipped, every community has the basic makings of a good com- 
munity. Recent research and action programs have demonstrated another 
fundamental fact and that is that every normal individual has leadership 
capabilities under certain conditions. 
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A great many of our leaders are what we might call special interest 
leaders, They see only one’ segment of community life, such as the school, 
or the church, ;or the civic club, or the garden club, and these are im- 
portant... But they are not sufficient:- Every community, if itis to develop 
and make progress, must have leaders who see the whole community, es- 
pecially they must see the relationship of their specialty to other aspects 
of community life. Leadership capabilities can be discovered and further 
developed. What is your community doing to develop leaders who see the 
whole community? Are we giving everybody a community job in relation to 
his capabilities? And, are we giving our young people places of responsi- 
bility in their own community ? 


3. <A set of strong institutions and organizations. 


Every community is made up of a set of basic institutions which are 
designed to perform certain functions. Your community or mine is as strong 
or is as weak as these institutions, but to have each of these strong in- 
dividually or separately is not enough. They must be interlocked or inter- 
meshed so they all support a common set of basic values. Again we might 
ask what are we doing in not just one or two or three but in all eight of 
these institutions to build a better community in which to live? 


4. A developing and stable economy. 


A stable and developing economy is a very basic element to building 
a good community. Sound community life must be based on job opportuni- 
ties, adequate payrolls, industry and agriculture diversified enough to 
cushion the community from the ups and downs of the business cycles insofar 
as possible, In our rural community we must have a diversified and chang- 
ing but stable agricultural economy. In our cities, towns, and villages we 
must have a diversified, changing, and developing but stable service and 
industrial economy. These economies may be integrated so as to produce 
a higher level of living for all of our people. 


Are our farm people using the latest methods and techniques developed 
through research or are we in actual practice staying 15, 20, or 25 years 
behind? What are we doing to develop stable industry for our community ? 
Are we training our young people in such a way that they will have the skills 
which are necessary in modern agriculture, in industry, and homemaking? 


5. Acollective way of solving problems. 


— 


"Even good communities have problems. In fact, they appear to have 
more problems than apathetic towns. Becuase they seem to recognize and 
face up to more, but they have worked out a collective way of tackling prob- 
lems. That is why good communities continue to become better." (Sanders). 
Community organization or community development is a cooperative way of 


solving our problems. 
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Community Organization Involves: 


(A) Organizational Structure 


There are two basic types of structures in community organization or 
community development: 


1. The community development club. 


This type of organization is especially designed for the rural neighbor - 
hood or small community. It is especially effective where the number of 
organizations is quite limited. Every person and family is related to the 
organization and is a potential participant. It involves regular meetings of 
the whole community--that is, community-wide meetings. It involves a 
regular set of officers and committees chosen by the local people them - 
selves. It involves an action program designed by the local people and 
carried out by the people. The action program is designed to fit the needs 
of each specific community. 


2. The community development council, 


This particular type of organizational structure is designed for the 
larger community. It is especially effective in a community where there 
is a large number of organizations, and where several organizations are 
trying to do the same or similar jobs. This, of course, is quite typical of 
many of our communities in North Carolina, The council is made up of 
elected or appointed representatives from all the organizations in the com- 
munity. The individual and each family are related to the council through 
the various organizations in which they participate. The council has regu- 
lar meetings. There may be a community-wide meeting, depending on the 
size of the community. There is a regular set of officers and committees 
elected or appointed by the council members. Their primary functions, how- 
ever, are study, recommending to member organizations, and persuasion. 
It carries out action programs only when there is no organization equipped 
to do the job. 


(B) Community Development Involves Social Processes 
1. Community identity. 


People must become more conscious of their own community. Individ- 
uals and organizations must become closely identified with the community 
area in which they live and function. They must understand how their com- 
munity differs from others, but they must also realize how similar their 
community is to other rural communities, Attractive community signs, for 
example, are material expressions of this process, 
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2. Meeting unmet needs or solving problems. 


Organized communities appear to have more problems than unor- 
ganized communities. This is because organized communities simply recog- 
nize more of their problems. The determination of community needs by 
the people themselves and the recognition of these problems is the first step 
in the process. These will be recognized as common problems and collective 
action is required to solve them. The recent and widespread activity of ob- 
taining fire trucks, for example, by rural communities is a material ex- 
pression of this process. 


3. Fuller social participation, 


People cannot develop their talents and personalities -- yes, and re- 
sources--unless they participate in groups. The community club, especially, 
provides another opportunity to expand social participation. The structure, 
whatever the type, may be used to promote participation in existing organiza- 
tions and programs and it may be used to create new organizational structures, 
such as a boy scout troop, a Grange, a Farm Bureau, or a poultry producers 
association. One expression of this process is the fact that people who 
actively participate in a number of organizations are much more likely to 
request the services of the farm and home agent as well as other professional 
workers than those with a lower level of participation. 


4. Obtaining social control. 

In the main, individuals and specific groups conform to community 
standards, ideals, and goals. Itis logical to assume that a large propor- 
tion of the people will support a community club or council program if it is 
their prégram and if it is meeting their needs and solving their problems. 
Effective social control, therefore, involves the development of a high de- 
gree of community loyalty or community spirit or esprit de corps. A 
material manifestation of this process is the support given to a community 
program of soil testing or increasing yields through the use of hybrid corn. 
Also, through an informal system of social control, it may be possible to 
preserve the community from the introduction of undesirable influences and 
conditions. 


5. Coordinating groups and activities. 


In almost any community we may find several organizations attempt- 
ing to carry out the same or very similar types of programs, There isa 
continuous need for unifying efforts: it saves time, money, and leadership 
resources, All the organizations in the community which are involved in 
promoting a good pasture program might pool their efforts and serve the 
community much better. It is not unusual for an extension agent to holda 
meeting in a community and hear such comments as "Attendance is low-- 
the PTA is meeting tonight, '' or ''We would have had more here, but the 
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Woman's Missionary Circle is meeting tonight.'' This sort of thing can be 
ironed out through a simple procedure of developing a community calendar. 


Many types of community problems cannot be solved by even a whole 
community working alone. Some problems necessitate the combined efforts 
of two or more communities as well as working with outside organizations 
and agencies. Developing marketing facilities, obtaining telephone services, 
building a hospital, rerouting school buses, etc., are illustrations of this 
process in community development. 


6. Developing community leaders. 


If a community is to act, it must have leadership. Leadership by 
definition develops only through group situations. That is, there is no such 
thing as leadership outside of a group context. A community that has leaders 
who see, understand, and work for the whole community is fortunate indeed. 
Every community has some type of leadership and every normal individual 
has leadership capacity under certain conditions. This has already been 
pointed out and I am simply reiterating. Every community, if it is to 
develop and make progress, must have leaders who see the whole com - 
munity. Leadership capabilities can be discovered and further developed 
by giving adults in a community a job in relation to capabilities and state 
of development and giving young people places of re sponsibility in their 
own community. 


Some Basic Principles of Community Development 


1. People must become discontented with existing conditions in their 
community and this discontent must initiate and nourish the development of 
a structure through which the community is to be developed. This involves 
the development of the image of potentiality not only among leaders but as 
widespread among all the people as possible. We must develop the image 
of potentiality in terms of physical resources and in terms of the develop- 
ment of each of the major institutional areas, but it is the people themselves 
and their total potentiality which must be developed. It is our responsibility 
as leaders to help develop this discontent and to inculcate the development 
of the image of potentiality. 


2. The discontent which we have generated must be focused and channel- 
ed into organizations. This organization, whatever its form, must undertake 
the task of studying the particular community, understanding its problems, 
and developing its potentiality. It involves the planning to meet these unmet 
needs and of developing the potentiality, but it involves also an action pro- 
gram, a program designed step by step to develop potentialities of our com- 
minity, both human and natural resources. The problems of our community 
are not insurmountable provided we have the proper organizational structure, 
the proper procedure, and a fundamental action program through which these 
specific problems can be solved. 
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3. The organizational structure must involve all the leaders in the 
community. There are leaders in formal positions in the various organi- 
zations in our community. On the other hand, we must finally recognize 
that much of our leadership is what we sometimes call the informal type-- 
that is, they do not function through formal positions of leadership--rather 
they are sometimes called the power behind the scene. These leaders 
must be identified with and accepted by the new organizational structures. 
Each of the major subgroups, whether formal or informal, in our community, 
has some people in it who are influencing the behavior of others, These 
must be understood and known so as to obtain their assistance in our de-<. 
velopment program. We sometimes hear the expression that this commun- 
ity has no leadership. What we are really talking about is our own type of 
leadership--leadership we, as individuals, may be willing to accept. But 
we must remember that there are subgroups in the community which we 
ourselves may not know very well or associate with, but these too have 
leaders, These we must understand and attempt to bring them into our total 
framework so that our association involves all the people in a community. 


4. The organizational structure must develop goals and methods of 
procedure which are acceptable to the people. The goals of the club or 
council must be developed out of the actual needs of our community, or 
this community, not some other community. These goals must be under- 
stood and they must become the strong motivating force for people joining 
together to meet common needs and yet, at the same time, the general 
methods and procedures must be acceptable to the people. Some types of 
methods of meeting objectives are not acceptable in a particular community. 
The methods and the general procedures which are acceptable must be 
worked out, but I cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity of developing 
local goals--goals of the particular community. And these goals must 
have wide acceptability, but they must be widely understood by all the 
people. There is a tendency among many communities, which many of 
us have observed, for the goals to be placed in the background and the par- 
ticular action projects become ends in themselves. Then, too, there isa 
problem of keeping these goals before a large number of people. Some of 
the people may not participate as actively as others, and there is a tendency 
to forget these people in terms of their understanding goals and procedures, 
This is an educational job and a job which must be carried on continuously 
in every organized community. 


5. The community club or council should seek to support and strengthen 
the existing organizations in the community. At no time must there develop 
a feeling of competition between the club or the council and any special in- 
terest group in the community. In fact, one of the major purposes of 
either one of these is to develop participation in the special interest groups 
in the community. But this is a cooperative project and must be carried 
out not only by the organizations themselves but by the club or council, One 
of the things which occurs in every well organized community is increased 
participation in church, in PTA, in scouts, in home demonstration clubs, 
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and in all other existing organizations in the community--yes, and stronger 
leaders are developed in these organizations as well. 


6. Finally, the organization--club or council--should seek to develop 
effective leaders not only for its own organization but in all the other or- 
ganizations in the community. Leadership should be widespread and each 
individual should be studied carefully in order to understand his or her 
potentiality for leadership. There are many people who cannot perform 
effectively in one leadership position but who can perform quite effectively 
in still another leadership role. Each individual has talents, potentialities, 
and possibilities, and one of the functions of the community development 
club and council is to develop these leaders. The point to be emphasized 
here is that every community has some leadership and every community has 
leadership potentialities. It is our responsibility to seek out, to train, to 
develop these leadership capacities to the fullest degree possible in every 
individual in our community. Our community will thereby be stronger, our 
country will be more progressive, and our State will be more dynamic. This, 
I assume, is the heart of the reason for your being here and my being here 
today. 
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A CANDID LOOK AT LEADERSHIP IN RURAL NORTH CAROLINA 


Jack Waldrep 


I could spend all of my time bragging on and saying complimentary 
things about Leadership in Rural North Carolina. I find very many fine 
leaders in Rural North Carolina. I was very interested to note, in the 
study made of Home Demonstration Work in North Carolina a good major- 
ity of the ladies reported the Home Demonstration Clubs and Professional 
Leaders directing them had developed leadership. This is good. Progress 
is being made. Anyone that gives this matter a moment's thought knows 
that progress has been made. It is in process - but are we not like the 
little boy that the preacher asked, ''Son, who made you," and he replied, 
"To tell the truth, I don't know if they are done yet!!! 


We as a group of concerned people need to be asking ourselves some 
questions such as: ''Am I developing into and helping to develop the best 
type of leadership for my community ?'' "Are we like some of the farmer's 
growing corn - that were so interested in a high yield that they ended up 
with some poor quality corn?'' "Why do I give time and try to get others 
to give time to these causes ?'"! 


To find some helpful information on these questions, we can look at 
three recent research studies. The first is known as the Mesta Studies, 
Peemesunderetne direction,of Dr. H. E. Stotts, Boston University, The 
Urbana Studies, made under the direction of Dr. David Lindstrom. (Both 
were nationwide - North Carolina included), The Southern Appalachian 
Studies, By Berea College in connection with the various denominations 
of this area and the State Universities. (It is incomplete as yet, but since 
I have been directing the studies for the State of North Carolina, we have 
some information. ) 


It seems that we can get a good picture of our leadership and answer 
these questions by classifying them according to personalities, 


First, I would like to introduce Vanity Van and Ego Edna, 


Thank goodness they are not all like this by a long ways - but we 
should be trying to help them and get better leaders - because these 
people are feeding their ownselves, their ego and vanity and not the needs 
of the rural community, It may not be apparent at first, but they are like 
worms in a living organism, they slowly seep the strength and starve it. 


Naturally, they are immature and have complexes. We can spot 
them by their actions when recognition, etc., is being passed out. They 
crave it - their motives are ulterior. They have not learned the basic 
lesson that is so necessary - that for a person to make a worth while 
contribution, he or she must lose themselves in a cause, 
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We are doing damage to these people and to the community if we 
continue to heap praise and recognition upon them. 


Too many of our good institutions and even the church, in some 
cases, make their appeal to people on the basis that people like ''to be seen" 
for what they do. 


Too many people are like the rat that took several drinks from a 
leaking barrel of whiskey - after about the third drink he hopped up on 
the barrel and yelled, "bring all the d cats you have on! Man is 
drunk with pride and vanity. Too many are saying, "look at me - us - 


when in all organizations we should be saying, "look at Jesus Christ - at 
Godas! 


Now, these people do some good, but in the long run it is not healthy. 
Maybe we need to stop and rethink what the psychologist really meant 
when he said one of the basic needs of a person is recognition. We seem 
to think it means praise, bragging on people, giving them glory - when 
really the psychologist means man should be recognized for his worth - 
as a human being. It is practically the same as the scripture is teach- 
ing that man is a creation of God and created in His image. 


In developing, choosing and using Rural Leadership (or any kind) 
we must not violate this basic principle. 


Next is - Climbing Charlie and Ambitious Annie, This couple will 
_work at a job - work hard - but they use the organization to climb - some- 
times to fulfill their own selfish desires. They are like "The Grabber" - 
grabbing off every higher office or place that gives more publicity or 
recognition. Some of them even developed that unsettled, rather seeking 
look, furtive manner. They leave the lesser important jobs (that they are 
often best fitted) for to those with more prestige. 


I could name one of our Rural Community clerks that ranked high for 
a few years, but now does not make as good showing - because they have 
recovered from Climbing Charlies and Ambitious Annies storming trip 
through them to a bigger hurricane. 


We hardly have to pause for reflection to see what these people do to 
a community and people - but we are often too slow to recognize it or 
try to choose or develop a better type of leadership. Too often because 
we want to get the job done, (and ways to get out of doing it ourselves), 
or make a good report, we pat them on the back and say go to ivan Wie 
must be more conscientious about our part in keeping Climbing Charlies 
and Ambitious Annies from climbing and ambling through our Rural 
Communities, 


Next, I would like to introduce - Dedicated Dan and Sincere Sue and 
thank God for them and, though they often go unnoticed, I believe they 
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make up about 75% to 80% of the leadership for Rural North Carolina. 


Sometimes Dan and Sue are reticent. Often they say, ''I don't feel 
I can do justice to the job.'"' It seems to me that we shouldn't want people 


Bbatsteel they can really do the job, “Theyrare not asilikely to recognize 


the need of really studying the needs, working at the job and calling on 
everybody else to help. So often when I was teaching in college, we found 


that students that came to us with excellent qualifications and recommenda- 
tions did not turn out well. Often we have seen a fine, handsome boy or- 
fine beautiful young lady - that had a scrap book filled with clippings - 
having held the major offices in high school - almost "fizzle out.'' The 
college and the student got the blame, but the fault really went back to 

the high school and local community. They had not dealt with them wisely. 
They had first recognized them, honored them, used them--often for com- 
munity recognition, and almost ruined them. 


We should do everything possible to discover and develop more ded- 
icated and deeply sincere people. We are guilty of serious sins if we 
do not. Iam afraid that in our zeal to get the job done, have a good report, 
win a prize, gain recognition and publicity, that we often violate this most 
sacred obligation and Christian principle. 


As experienced leaders, interested people, professional leaders - do 
we not need to be careful to do much more in the way of motivating rather 
than promoting, if we would really have the kind of leaders we need and 
get the job done in the right way. 


I hope that you have noticed the selected sayings placed along in your 
printedsprogram. They are fine. I have a feeling that someone is trying 
to do just this - motivate you in the right way. 


Recently I noticed an advertisement of General Motors. A boy was 
sitting with a book - but he was looking off into the distance with a dreamy 
look in his eyes. Below were these words: ''General Motor's purpose is to 
set you dreaming." Is that not our task to set people dreaming about 
their community, homes, churches - how nice and beautiful they can be - 
but not just in a material way - but in a beautiful Christian Way - for the 
glory of God. 


Nothing becomes really meaningful to people until they have a religious 
experience centered around it. This is the reason that Jesus centered His 
great religious teaching around such things as leadership, community, 
soil and homes. Thus, if our communities and homes ever become what 
they should be, we must have sincere, dedicated, religiously motivated 
leaders. 


Two facts brought out in the Mesta Studies are rather disturbing. 
60% of community leaders felt that they were the professional worker's 
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helper - only 24. 5% gave any indication of religious motivation or a 
calling. In our Southern Appalachian Studies - in our section on church 
and community leadership - though the analysis is incomplete - we are 
getting a similar picture. For too many people - in fact, the large 
majority -- indicate they are working to help the professional leader, a 
large number indicate they are interested in prestige to be gained - and 
again about one-fourth give any religious cause or a calling. 


The other disturbing fact is that in the last four years there has 
begun a slight, but steady decrease in pastors taking leadership places 
in our communities. The main reasons given are, (1) Increased respon- 
sibilities to their church, (2) Competition of other community agencies 
for leadership - taking much leadership ability that the church had 
previously had, (3) Increased and better leadership in the communities - 
thus not the need - (this is good), (4) A few stated a very significant 
fact. They felt that too much of the basic motives for community action 
was not always the best. Several expressed disgust with recognition 
programs - feeling that it even led to untruthfulness in reporting, and 
disgust with people working for their own glory. Several thought that 
it was increasing this problem in their church. 


Though we may not feel this way about it, I remind you that Herb 
Stotts and Bob Wilson are two of our top research men in America. LE 
is time that only a small group of ministers felt this way (referring to 
the last statements), 


Even though it would be much nicer to say the nice things about our 
leadership in Rural North Carolina - and I could have spent all of my 
time bragging on you and made you feel good - I sincerely believe you are 
the type people who would want the facts, and the kind of people who 
will want to do something about it. Thank goodness the over-all picture 
is fine - but we can never want to get away from trying to ''Make the best 
Better. 


We must challenge people - to lose themselves in the great causes 
in our rural communities, asking, ''What wilt Thou have me dOsuweawe 
must seek to give people religious motives for leadership if we would have 
the leaders - like Dedicated Dan and Sincere Sue - who will be concerned 
about all the people of our Rural Communities (some of the poor, etc., 
are left out), and all of their needs - for the Glory of God. This and this 
only meets the basic needs of people. 


I read this little poem the other day? 
Rural Life, Urban Life 
the problems all the same, 


the people plan the program 
the professional leader gets the blame. 
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Although things are in a pretty good shape - we must realize we 
are all in this job together. It is 'One Team" or we lose some very 
important games. But with one team, and the right motives we will have 
the leadership to win the important games, 
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THE ROLE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IN HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


Mena Hogan Woodle 


What Is Public Relations? 


What comes to your mind as you hear the words Public Relations? Is 
it the time when the term was almost synonomous with free publicity? Is it 
the publicity stunts, plotted by people who called themselves public rela- 
tions counsel? Is it the great firms and their need to build a changed public 
feeling toward the business and its product? 


I like to think of public relations, in terms of extension work, as 
none of these--yet a little bit of each. 


Publicity has been an important way of getting a name---home dem- 
onstration, home economics---before many people. But public relations 
is more than this. Public relations builds acceptance in people's minds 
of an idea, a name, a program, 


Can we live with this difference? Not just getting an idea before the 
public but getting an acceptance of that idea by the people. 


Who Are Our Publics? 


We have many publi¢s in our home demonstration program, And each 
of our publics demand different things of us. 


1. There are your fellow club members, They are sold to the idea that 
the program has something to offer them, else they wouldn't be members, 
But we must not forget that the program mist continue to mzet a need--- 
social, economic or otherwise. And that a program must change, with 
changing times, if needs are to be met, if women are to remain members, 


Looking back---I remember so many changes in methods, in needs, in 
all rural living. Thirty years ago women flocked to the home demonstra- 
tion club and not always because they had a burning need for knowledge. 
Today there are many other attractions that may outweigh the club---T.V., 
summer visits to the mountains, large scale poultry enterprises in which 
the wife must stay put, enlarged church activities, and many others, 


At our recent State Extension Conference I heard one home agent 
laugh and say that if she advertised all over the county that she was going 
over a famous local falls in a barrel, there wouldn't be enough people at 
the bottom to pick up her remains! I think she was probably a bit pessi- 
mistic--human nature being what itis. 
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Meetings are still important, but we must use many other methods 


if we are to serve all our public. 


2. Another public is the great group of mothers of young children, or 
other young homemakers, 


Through leader's efforts in helping this group to know that members 
would welcome babies, we've had an increasing number of these to come to 
meetings in Clay County. An attendance of 22 at a recent meeting included 
10 adults and 12 young children, most of them babies, It's been a revela- 
tion to an aging Home Economics Agent to find that she can still out-talk 
our cherubs! But many more young women stay at home, Some, becuase 
of babies; but some simply because a program planned by the older women 
just doesn't interest them. Does this mean that we should have more of 
these young women in our planning group? 


We have begun a new service to mothers of young children and other 
young homemakers in Clay County. It's something we are rather excited 
about. At first, at least, this service will be in the form ofa monthly 
letter, in which we chat about this or that homemaking practice. It will 
be a practical letter, based as much as we can make it on the needs and 
desires of this group. 


Through the cooperation of 40 home demonstration club leaders, 
selected by our Extension secretary on the basis of her fine knowledge of 
the county and its people, a list of 223 young homemakers has been 
assembled, Our first letter went out this week to them. It was an intro- 
ductory sort of letter in which we told of some of the things they can ex- 
pect in later letters. To it we attached - -appr opriately we thought-- 
Corinne Grimsley's bulletin, ''Take Time to Live. 


A Bride's Packet, wrapped in fancy paper and white ribbons and 
filled with a collection of our extension bulletins is another effort to con- 
tact the beginning homemaker. It has been the means of inducing a few 
to join the regular home demonstration club in their community. 


How is your relationship with this public? 


3, Another public is primarily an agricultural one--all the farm and other 
rural families, Your clubs reach this group pretty effectively, but not 
necessarily through club membership. 


You might be surprised at how well you spread extension information 
to this public--and how good your relationships are. If you have a good 
program in your club, this public knows about it. If you have something 
families need, they will take it through you. But when your program is 
a poor one, this public knows about that, too! 
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You can do a lot to influence homemaking practices with your 
neighbors. Maybe one of the best ways is through example. If you keep 
your premises free of clutter, if you make a good garden, if you keep 
a clean house, if you have some beauty about your home---its just bound 
to rub off. Mexico has done a wonderful thing in reducing illiteracy 
by its slogan ''Each one teach one.'' You can do a wonderful service to- 
ward improving rural living by teaching one---or 13, 


When I speak of example I am including all you Home Economics _ 


Agents, too. What kind of example of good housekeeping do we set in our 
own office, our homes? 


4, There's an urban public too--and taxpayers all. 


This public consumes what you grow, but it isn't always sympathetic 
with your problems in growing it! 


Sometimes the homemakers in this group are a bit envious of you 
and all the things you do. How are your relations with this public? 
Do you encourage the sharing of your agent's time with this group. Do 
you make an effort to show that yours is a basic program that in the end 
means better things for them, too? Certainly, if the farmer prospers-- 
his town friend benefits, too. The banker, the teacher, the minister, and 
many others are a part of this public. They, too, have an objective that 
relates to your program. They expect you to have a sound one--based on 
real needs--not fancied ones. They expect you notto fritter away any 
taxpayer's money on frills! 


All of these--farm people, urban families---everybody---makes up 
your public, You must think of them all. 


Are Human Relations A Part of Good Public Relations? 


Good public relations, like good human relations, do not come by 
chance. They are the product of hundreds of small acts, each one of which 
is not especially significant in itself, but when added to others is a power 
for good, 


I sometimes liken the complex nature of relationships to a great 
web composed of many strands, all of which are interwoven, If there's 
a blackboard and some chalk--I do a drawing--a web. Here I am--here 
is a fine farm woman. 


We meet at the Sweetwater Home Demonstration club, The name, Inez 
McTaggart, interests me and I repeat it. (A first strand.) We talk a minute 
and she tells me she likes my dress. (Another strand.) Later she comes 
by the office with 3-year old Keith. We talk about him and how his older 
brothers and sisters do not want her to spank him when he does wrong. 


Sit 


(A third strand.) We pick out a bulletin she needs. (A fourth.) I write 
about Keith and his Ma's visit in my Roving Reporter Column. (Fifth) 

I take her home from the club meeting and she gives me some tomato 
plants for Velma's and my garden. (Sixth) I meet and talk with a school 
teacher daughter about how she takes young Keith for a nature walk every 
morning. And so on and on. 


I like to think our relationships are strong enough to hold any work 
Mrs. McTaggart and I want to do together. 


Little things, strands. But important when you try to influence a 
person, organize a new home demonstration club, ask the banker for 
prize money, or a hundred other things you want to get someone to do. 
It isn't easy - if you haven't built up a lot of strands in your web of rela- 
tionships. | 


"Never attempt to gain acceptance of an idea until you have built 
relationships strong enough to hold the work you want to do.'' Remember 
the club you tried to organize in a strange community? Remember trying 
to persuade a newcomer to be a leader before you knew her very well? 
There are dangers, really, in attempting to persuade someone before you 
have a good many strands in your relationship. You may build up a 
resistance to the idea that will be hard to overcome later. 


Good human relations with all her people are basic to the work of 
an agent. But has she become so concerned with or ganized activities 
that she has lost sight, partly, of the need for more home visits in which 
she can get close to a family? Could her leadership for your organized 
program be strengthened by her better knowledge of the problems of all 
families? 


'T used to be able to make more home visits, to get real close to 
our families", Velma told me wistfully and a little sadly, ''when I didn't 
have so many organized groups. "' 


Think on it. There must be some solution. 


How Build Good Public Relations? 


Probably the first and most important step in bringing about good 
public relations is to build up a good acceptance of a club program within 
the hom2 demonstration membership itself. 


If members do not really believe in it and support it, others are not 
likely to. If as members you are sort of fair weather friends - you know - 
going to meetings only when there isn't something more interesting to do, 
the public is likely to look on your club program with apathy - and even 
distrust, 
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"How build an acceptance, a loyalty - a belief in?", you ask. You 
know the answers better thanI. But I would raise some questions. Are 
you involving every single member in a worth while, purposeful activity ? 
Are your monthly club programs taken just as they are planned ona 
“county basis, or do you adapt them to what you want and need locally? 
Has everyone had a hand in planning the programs? (No dog thinks much 
of a hunt, you know, that he hasn't been in on!) Have you put a lot of time 
and thought in selecting leaders, then expected them to do the jobs they've 
been given? Do your members feel the club is theirs - or is it looked -- 
upon as the agent's? Have you helped your agent to kill a club - by ask- 
ing her to be the whole works at every meeting? Have a few women 
dominated your club programs, your county councils? Has your program 
built many leaders, strong leaders? 


Think on these questions! 


A second step, in my opinion, in building up good public relations 
toward your home demonstration program is to carry out in your own 
homes, in your own communities, those home economics principles your 
program is based on. Nothing works so well as an example. 


Are members! homes examples of good housekeeping practices? 
Are members! families well adjusted, happy families? Actions speak 
loudly here. One really cleaned-up place, house and grounds, speaks 
much stronger than a lot of praise for a program. 

I shall always remember the visit of a banker to a home in the 
county in another state. He'd awarded prizes to the homemaker for com- 
munity leadership. He'd seen ribbons on her canning exhibits at the fair. 
He'd read articles about her many activities. Then, he dropped by her 
home and saw her housekeeping. After that, the banker could never 
again be quite convinced that there was much worth to a home demon- 
stration program, 


Last year, you will remember as a time when your home demonstra- 
tion agents became home economics agents. Could there be a challenge 
in the charge? To agents to keep high standards before you by examples 
and precept and to stay with fundamentals in home and family living, 
To you and your members back home to carry out the home economics 
practices you've been studying and to do them, not because it is expected 
of you, but because you really believe in better practices. 


A Japanese home economist visited an Oklahoma farm kitchen. Her 
question, "Did this woman improve her kitchen because her agent wanted 
her to, because it seemed the thing to do, or because she felt the need 
for a change?!" ''I would think the first,'' she continued, 'because although 
she has a new kitchen, her housekeeping in the kitchen hasn't really im- 
proved.'' It was a penetrating observation. ) 
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In education circles, we have an old saying, "If the pupil hasn't 
learned, the teacher hasn't taught.'' Gladys Gallup started this, I think. 


As an agent many years ago, I had great pride in my prowess in 
breadmaking. I worked at those yeast bread demonstrations and, if I do 
say so, as I shouldn't, they were marvels of organization. When the 
lovely loaves came out of the oven, there were "Ohts and Ah's' by the 
women over the flakiness of the texture, over the color of the erust. 
And I sat back thinking I'd taught! I stayed thus disillusioned until the 
next month when I would discover that not a single loaf of bread had 
been made by my wide-eyed friends! 


Lately, we've discovered the workshop in Clay County, and I've 
again practiced my breadmaking technique - if not as skillfully as in 
former years, at least more effectively! Because this time when I've 
taken my lovely loaves out of the oven, each woman present is about 
ready to put hers in, and there's no question about the teacher having 
taught! Reports come in, too, Following our second workshop, in 
which I made bread and Miss Morgan, Ass't. Agent, had glamourized 
roll making, Geneva Berrong had baked 14 loaves ina two-day period; 
Jessie Penland was delighting her family with her tasty whole-wheat loaf; 
Virginia Crawford had made a hit ata neighborhood affair with hot, buttered 
bread, fresh out of the oven; and Gladys Patton had taught a neighbor to do 
all the roll variations. There have been unsuspected dividends, too, about 
these workshops: (1) Young women seemed particularly interested. (2) 
We could make an "on-the-spot" recording and take to the air with our 
breadmaking, interviewing our young women - making it seem fun to 
make yeast bread! (3) We could sense a new interest in some of the 
less active home demonstration clubs as members ask for a workshop. 

(4) We could take the workshop to a new community, where there was no 
club. (5) We were teaching not only breadmaking, but something about 
kitchens and their management and a good deal about freezing and canning. 
Why has this been an effective method? Because the learners have ex- 
perienced breadmaking. 


We've continued our workshops and expanded them in other areas, 
including drapery making, clothing, slip covers and upholstering. We'll 
plan more next year, not as a substitute for a home demonstration club, 
but as another method for broadening and expanding a program, Itisa 
method in which a lot of help from you is needed, and in our case will be 
asked. 


We cannot pass over our newspapers, radio, T. V., and other mass 
media as means for building the public's faith in home demonstration 
work. Ours is a little county, but our tiny newspaper and our once-a- 
week radio broadcast in Murphy mean much in helping all kinds of fami- 
lies to know home demonstration work. I inherited a little column called 
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"The Roving Reporter.'' Our county agent, laughing about this, said, 

"Mrs. Woodle sees all, hears all, and tells all.'' And this is just 

about what Ido. But the column is read. What's more, people believe 

what I've put down in print! Mostly, I just chat about this and that as I 

tell of the children's exhibits at a science fair, or about Mrs. McGlamery's 

nephew who is to be the 4th doctor in the Killian family - or the way 

Velma and I are doing our garden, or how Colonel West has rid his garden 

of Bermuda, connecting, as Ido, each item with a name and a good exten- 

sion practice. % 
When I told in the spring about the county agent's little daughter's 

pulling up her mamma's pretty green tomato plants in a sunny window, 

Mr. Vick vows he had 17 offers of a replacement! Little things, but to- 

gether, adding up to a public relations total. 


Do You Oil Wheels As You Go Along? 


All of us have learned, sometimes the hard way, that there is much 
more to home economics extension work than getting the job done. You 
have to add that something called ''getting along with people." 


It's a hard lesson to learn. I used to work with an excellent agent 
in Arkansas. Often I talked with her about the importance of letting all 
her publics - the county commissioners, the town folks, others, know 
what the home demonstration program was accomplishing in better living. 
It was easy for her to believe that her devotion to her job - and her hard 
work, made it unnecessary for her to oil the wheels of human relations, 
"Isntt it enough that the work is done?'', she sometimes countered. But 
it really wasn't. You have learned, I think, that your day is a little 
brighter, your homework goes better, your family is easier to work with, 
and the neighbors seem nicer when you have worked on your personal 
public relations, 


The director of a large business recently spoke on public relations, 
personal ones. May I paraphrase some of the things she said and apply 
them to our work as agents and your work as leaders? (Jean Wade Rind- 
laub, How Are Your Personal Public Relations, Forecast for Home Econ- 
omists--June, 1959, Director and Vice President, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc. ) 


'ILook yourself up'', she said. How well do you look to your family 
at home, the neighbors? Fresh, clean, crisp, nice to be near to? How 
do you sound? Friendly, pleasant, interested, interesting, enthusiastic? 
How do you listen? Quietly, calmly with understanding, with an inner 
ear? Or are you thinking of what you want to say back so that you don't 
really listen? What do you contribute? Understanding, inspiration, 
warmth, hope, strength, courage? 
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Self analyses isn't something you can do today --and be finished 
with. Were you more friendly when you were younger? Were you more 
eager, outgoing when you were less tired? Have you closed your under- 
standing heart? 


'Warm yourself up'', said this executive. Watch a friendly outgoing 
person.- Her secret? Interest in you, not herself primarily, interest 
in your troubles and the things you have to be glad for; comfortable to be 
with, relaxed, composed, self-accepting. She's alive, open, ready to 
share in what comes along. You can warm yourself up by her fires! 


'Think yourself up'', our executive urged. Are you boiling inner 
resources--reading more widely, more deeply? Listening more thought- 
fully to radio, T. V., to programs that widen your world?; have you 
been doing any living lately, walked a different path through the woods, 
planted a new vegetable, found a strange flower, identified a rare bird, 
made a new friend? 


"Grow yourself up", said this leader. There's never a time when 
it's too late to grow. Become the woman who says ''yes" oftener than 
'nmo', Learn to laugh at yourself, to talk less and listen more, to gossip 
less and think more. Nice things happen when you accept the opportunities 
life opens up when you get the habit of a cheerful yes. 


Wnen I talked to Mrs. Ora McGlamery about coming to this sym- 
posium, she listed six important things she would be doing this week-- 
then she said, "but I will go.'! Nice things have happened to Ora all her 
life. Could it be because she's accepted the opportunities life has 
offered: 


Grow to be the example your neighbor expects of a leader, Grow 
yourself to more generous stature. When you do you may find your need 
for a personal public relations program has evaporated. 


And---given a thousand "yous" in a hundred counties in N. C., you 


may find that your need for a public relations program in home economics 
extension has evaporated, too! 
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HUMAN VALUES 


E. A. Fails 


In an age of materialism in which most all values are characterized 
by dollar signs, it is sometimes asked, ''Are there values other than 
those with dollar marks to which the majority of our people subscribe ?"' 


It is true that in an economy aggravated by threats of war and de-- 
mands for scientific and technological advances, all of which require 
much money, we are likely to be characterized as having dollar marks 
in our eyes. There is nothing wrong with placing a dollar value on things, 
but dollar values only have meaning as they're utilized to complement 
human values. For example: We have a huge national debt; we appropriate 
a great deal of money for war and defense; our economy strives to furnish 

things to people at a price; and yet, it is only in the light of our sincere 
desire to serve mankind and to raise the standard of living for human 
beings that we are justified in spending such large sums of money and 
placing an undue burden on our population. 


Certainly man must, and should, have a set of values which tran- 
scend dollars. These values we sometimes speak of as human values 
and it is about these that I wish to speak today. 


It is not inappropriate, I think, that we begin with a set of values 
which are religious and spiritual in nature. The pslamest of old in think- 
ing about the dignity and worth of man asks, ''What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?" He did not go to great lengths in speculating exactly 
what a man was, but we have only to go to the very beginning of the Bible 
and see that man was created in the image of God to realize that the 
image of God is not physical in nature but is inner man in nature; there- 
fore, the dignity of man and the worth of man stems from the fact that 
he has inherent in him certain God-like characteristics which were given 
to him by his Creator, 


As we move further along into the Bible and into the New Testament, 
we hear the Lord saying, "What does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul, or what would a man give in exchange for 
his soul?'' Here it is suggested that the worth of a man lies in his soul, 
in the very nature of him, in those God-like characteristics which have 
been transplanted into this ''earthen vessel.'' It is also suggested, of 
course, that a man's soul is more valuable than all of the world; hence, 
"What will it profit if a man gain the whole world?" It could also well 
be said that in this life, disbarring the possibility of a hereafter, what 
has it profited a man though he gain much silver and gold and has no 
friends: , Nasmormamilymemnas no enjoyment in life? “These?’conie tous 
free. As has wisely been said, ''The greatest things in life are free." 
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We should understand that the most valued possessions which we 
have, cost nothing. Our families, our friends, our health, our happiness, 
beauty, and all of the other things which make life really worth-while 
cost nothing. On the other hand, things that we spend money for-- 
houses, cars, things--these are worth very little. They can be burned, 
they can be destroyed, and yet, they can be built back over and over again. 
Thus, a man can lose a fortune, he can be wiped out several times dur - 
ing a lifetime, and yet build them back. But when a man's family is gone 
and his friends are gone, and his happiness has departed, he has abso- 
lutely nothing left. 


One of the apostles of Christ later said it something like this in 
talking of Christians, He was speaking of the fact that we should not 
count things as highly as we do purposes; and in speaking of women in 
particular he said, ''Let it not be the wearing of apparel, the upbraiding 
of the hair, or the wearing of gold, but rather let it be the hidden man of 
the heart.'' This, of course, suggests that a man's heart, the way he 
feels, the conscience which he has, the purpose for his living and being 
and acting are important because of his heart. Christ, Himself, said, 
''As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.'' Nightingale on his record 
"Strange Secret!' said, ''We become what we think about."" I believe this 
to be true in the realm of the physical as in the realm of the metaphysical. 


Now to fully understand the human qualities which all of us desire 
and admire in other people, let us look at the very nature of man, And 
as we discuss these characteristics, let us notice that they are not 
purchased with dollars, There are certain universal traits which are 
peculiar to all people. The psychologist speaks of them as those basic 
drives or urges which all of us have. There is the desire for recogni- 
tion; all of us desire to be recognized by our fellowman. In order that 
we must be recognized, it is apparent that we must do something, ac- 
complish something, have a certain trait or characteristic. Many have 
tried to buy friends, have tried to buy recognition, but recognition is 
something that we must earn. We must gain it by living the kind of life 
which causes people to respect us, by becoming the kind of individual 
that people admire. This is done, of course, as we learn and study 
and serve. 


Another basic characteristic which all of us have is the desire to 
be loved. All of us wish to know that someone cares for us, loves us, 
appreciates us. This, of course, we recognize, comes to its greatest 
fruition in parenthood, I suspect one of the main reasons that we have 
such strong love for our children is because in our desire to be loved, 
we deny ourselves, we work for them, we do things for them which cause 
them to love us and because they do love us, we satisfy one of the great- 
est urges of mankind--that of our desire to be loved. 


In addition, we love to feel that we are appreciated. We likestor 
our husbands or our wives to appreciate our position; to appreciate the 
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time we devote to their welfare; to appreciate the many small things 
that are done in the home; to appreciate the sacrifice which the husband 
makes as he labors on his job; to appreciate us as individuals for what 
we are; to appreciate us because of our love and admiration for others. 
To be appreciated by a person we must first appreciate them, just as 
to be loved by a person, we must first love them, 


We also love to feel that we are needed. Many children play in the 
streets, leave home, get into difficulty because they feel they are not _ 
needed or wanted at home, All of us should be needed. The way we 
become needed, of course, is to make ourselves indispensable to other 
people through service. To have other people need us is a characteristic 
which we must earn. We must do things for them so that when we are 
not there, they miss us--they need us. We must be indispensable to other 
people, indispensable to our job, indispensable to the home, indispensable 
to the family. 


In addition, people love to be responsible. A lot of businesses 
recognize this. Instead of giving people a raise in pay, they give them 
additional responsibility. It has been amazing, I have found, in our 
own business that people as they are given responsibility also feel that 
they are needed and appreciated and loved and recognized. They love 
to feel that they are responsible for a certain activity or for a certain 
piece of work. Certainly we make mistakes, but the only way we develop 
responsibility, whether it be with our children, with our employees or 
with any other person, is‘to give them responsibility. We need to assign 
tasks; let them figure out how to do it so that the consequences will be on 
them; then when it is finished, they have a feeling of accomplishment 
which can never come to a person who has never been given responsibility. 
This is because we like to work things out for ourselves. This helps us to 
have the feeling that people look up to us because they gave us respon-~ 
sibility. 


Man also is a gregarious creature, By that, of course, we mean 
that he loves to be with others. This is why we love to contribute to the 
group effort. This is what makes leaders and followers, because we are 
gregarious. We love to feel a part of the group. We love to be leaders, 
or we admire following a good leader. Certainly we need training in 
this day and age for leaders. We need training also for followers. 


All of this, I like to think, is because of the expression which we 
hear so much, ''The dignity of work."' Useful hands, earning our living 
by the ''sweat of the brow,'!' is not by accident. There is dignity in work, 
Now work manifests itself in a number of ways. We work physically by 
working in the garden, doing a job, following a profession, working in 
the home, the menial chores about the place, even the giving of this 
speech is a part of my work. (I might add, I enjoy it very much. ) 
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Having looked at the basic drives and desires and characteristics 
of people, let us now turn to some human qualities which we sometimes 
call personality. These are the human qualities which, if one possesses, 
he indeed has a treasure worth more than gold. However, I would be the 
first to admit that a person who has these characteristics will also earn 
much money. But we must desire these characteristics and train our- 
selves-to develop these characteristics without the intent of earning money. 
What are some of these human qualities or traits of personality which 
have great value to the human being? It certainly would be difficult to 
pick out which ones are more important or which human virtue has the 
highest quality. Therefore, the ones which I'm about to mention are 
placed in no particular order. Let us look at some of them. 


Honesty. This is a quality of a human being which is desired and 
admired by all people and yet it is so easy for us to look at a word and 
think because we can pronounce it or read it that we possess itauihere 7s 
not only the problem of honesty as we deal with other people -- whether 
or not we keep our word, whether or not we do what we say we will do ~-- 
but there's even the problem of intellectual honesty. Are we always 
honest with ourselves? For example, do we always render a fair day's 
work? Are we always honest when we say that we don't envy someone 
else? Are we always honest when we pretend to be something that we're 
not. Is it honest for a person to withhold time or devotion to his family 
or love from those who are his family and friends? I could speak at 
great length on this quality, but I just throw out these few ideas for your 
c onsideration. 


In addition, there is the quality or value which we place on an indi- 
vidual who has the quality of sincerity. Sincerity is a value which comes 
from great devotion to a particular thing or person. Sincerity is a 
characteristic which is not shallow, but is deep; it springs from the 
heart of an individual. We occasionally see a person who makes a state- 
ment, but on the face of it we realize that he doesn't mean it. We speak 
of this kind of an individual as being insincere. Certainly those of us 
who know people in this category would wish strongly that they would 
develop this human quality of sincerity. 


Now there's another word which springs out of the trait of sincerity 
and which is closely akin toit. That word is humbleness. It is difficult 
for a person to be sincere who is also arrogant or who is a "know-it-all," 
or who is not humble. Therefore, sincerity springs out of a quality of 
mind, It's a quality of the heart and spirit. A person who is genuinely 
interested in other people, in their problems, whois genuinely interested 
in their welfare, who loves to see things triumph which are honest and 
decent, These are things which lend themselves to sincerity. Let us 
look still further, 


Enthusiasm is a quality which is developed. Itis not inherited. We 
are able to be enthusiastic about things that we are interested in, We are 
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able to be enthusiastic about things we know a great deal about. This 
would suggest then that we should become interested in people and their 
problems; that we should have a broad range of interests, cultivate 

them. And I know of no better way than through study and through learn- 
ing. We need to learn more about different things; we need to learn more 
about people; we need to cultivate a larger group of friends and a larger 
range of acquaintances because it's easy to be enthusiastic about those 
things we know a great deal about and are extremely interested in. Itis 
a scientific truth that we tend to believe people who are enthusiastic, that 
we tend to think they know what they're talking about. It is imperative 
then that we display any human quality which we wish others to regard 

in us with enthusiasm. 


Let us next consider the value of kindness. Certainly in a world 
characterized by war and hostilities among nations, we certainly should 
learn to display more the milk of human kindness, Kindness, of course, 
simply means in reality the following of the "golden rule'' because most 
of us certainly would be kinder if we thought the other person would dis- 
play to us the same characteristic. We must realize though that kind- 
ness begets kindness. 


Closely akin to kindness is helpfulness, trustworthiness, and 
friendliness. It's difficult to be kind to a person without being helpful 
and without being friendly. How many people do you know who say that 
a certain person is very friendly? We must realize that in order to be 
friendly to a person, we’must like them; and that in order for them to 
be friendly toward us, we must be friendly toward them. 


Another important value which is God-given is that of time. In 
the day's press of business and all of the things which we love to do, it 
is so frequent that we hear the expression, "I just don't have time." 
Now actually all of us have exactly the same amount of time. We have 
24 hours a day. We cannot borrow from yesterday's time nor can we 
borrow from tomorrow's time, as is brought out in the book How to 
Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day. Every manis alotted the same 
amount of time each day. The thing that really counts is how do we use 
that time. 


Let us take a typical man for example. We could ask him, ''How 
many hours a day do you work on your job?' He perhaps would say, 
"Fight hours,"t although the national average is less than that. We 
would ask him how many hours a day he eats and he would say that he 
doesn't have time to spend any hours a day. But let us assume that he 
uses three full hours a day for eating. Then we ask him how many 
hours a day he sleeps. He's likely to say that he works so hard and has 
so many things to do he seldom gets as much as eight hours, but let us 
give him eight hours for sleep. Adding these up we have eight hours 
for work, eight hours for sleep, and three hours for eating. This 
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makes 19 hours out of a 24-hour day. How do we use the other five 
hours ? 


I recall the old adage, 'A man works from sun to sun, but a woman's 
work is never done," and I suspect that all of us when we stop and con- 
sider the things we should do will never get the job done that we would 
like to accomplish. On the other hand, I'm sure that each of us could 
do much more if we utilized our time carefully. 


Just what am I getting at? Well, the most unselfish person in the 
world is the person who is unselfish with his time. Even in matters 
religious, we find ourselves appropriating money for a certain function. 
For example, we give so much for the orphanages, we give so much 
for the widows! fund, we give so much for missionary work. All of these 
we place in terms of dollars and yet when we stop and think about it, 
Christianity can only be spread with time. How much more effective 
would it be if instead of working two hours and giving the money, we'd 
spend the same two hours working with and for people? After all you 
know, we're only stewards of the Lord's property and time. I like to 
believe that He would smile with favor on us more if we gave more gen- 
erously,ot/our time, 


Now you might say, ''So what?' I have mentioned that each of us 
should broaden our interests, that we should develop certain qualities, 
that we should read more widely. This, of course, takes time. This we 
must do, not only in the improving of ourselves, but the improving of © 
our community, of our homes, of our family relations, of the activities 
in the church, and all of those other intangible values which can only be 
purchased with time. Furthermore, there are no two individuals alike 
in this world. This being the case, there is something that each of us 
can do that no other person can do. To do this we must utilize our time 
wisely. 


I would insist that we should schedule, just as we do our work, 
reading programs, visiting programs, service programs. How much 
time do we really use in serving others, and yet the only man who was 
both divine and man who's ever been on this earth states that we are 
servants. Servants of whom? Servants, not only of God, but also ser- 
vants of man because in serving others, in giving a ''cup of cold water," 
we are serving the Lord. We must give of our time generously. 


We should appropriate a certain time each week for visiting the 
sick in the hospitals. We must appropriate a certain amount of time 
each week for study because we should read widely in order that we can 
refuel the "inner man." To give us the enthusiasm, to give us the 
sincerity, and to give us the wide breadth of knowledge which makes 


other people interested in us and what we do and say, we must use our 
time to the utmost of our ability. 
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Another quality which we admire in other people and which also 
causes people to admire us is that of positiveness, You no doubt recall 
the many articles that Norman Vincent Peale has written on "Positive 
Thinking.'' So many of us think negatively. In order that we may create 
the impression that we wish people to have of us, in order that they may 
believe us, and in order that we may have the proper frame of mind and 
attitude toward life and our associates, it is imperative that we learn to 
think positively. 


We usually find what we're looking for! Itis necessary, then, that 
we think only of pleasant things, that we look only for the best, that we 
expect only the best, and we're apt to find only the best whether it be in 
people or whether it be in things. In describing an object it is important 
that we learn to look for the beauty in it rather than concentrate on the 
predominantly ugly things. When we describe it, therefore, we say, 
"Isn't this beautiful! '' not "Is this other point ugly ?'' When we're dealing 
with people we must look for their best traits and characteristics. We 
must think the better things of them. In so doing we will reflect to them 
our feeling for them. Ihave found that most people will try to live up to 
what you think and expect of them. 


There are a number of ways that a person can learn to think posi- 
tively, but I know of no better way than that of counting our blessings. If 
frequently we would sit down and meditate quietly on all of the wonderful 
things that have happened to us, of our friends, of our family, of all of 
the blessings which we have in this life, and concentrate on these 
blessings rather than think in terms of doubts, fears, and anxieties, 
we would develop that serenity, that peaceful and harmonious philosophy 
which causes other people to desire to be with us. We will become 
positive. 


Up to this point we have talked of the worth and dignity of man. 
We have said that man is made in the image of God. We have talked of 
those universal traits which all people have, the desire to be recognized, 
to be loved and appreciated, etc. We have spoken of the value of time, 
In addition, we have listed and spoken at some length on the human qual- 
ities which causes us to like or be liked. And last, but not least, all of 
these can come to no avail unless we pursue a course of positive action. 


Another way of saying this is that we must have goals. We must 
have objectives. We must realize where we want to go. It is impossible 
to go anywhere until we decide where we want to go. Many people flounder 
in life for lack of purpose. Sometimes we speak of this as purposeful 
living. In other words, we are saying that a person should live with a 
purpose in mind. Now religiously speaking, we have a purpose, The 
wise man Solomon said, "The whole duty of man is to fear God and keep 
His commandments." In the realm of the physical the whole duty of 
man includes not only that of fearing God and keeping His commandments, 
but it also includes that of serving our fellow-man. 
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People with goals or objectives succeed in life while those who do 
not have goals or objectives do not succeed, The reason is remarkably 
simple. If we intend to make a trip, we get down the map and care- 
fully plot or chart our course. Most of the time we're apt to get where 
we're going because we know exactly where we are going and the route 
we expect to take to arrive there. Now in life we have the same situa- 
tion. We must know where we wish to go. We must decide in our mind 
how we wish to get there and most of the time, we will arrive. On the 
other hand, a person who has no goals flounders in anxiety and fear, 
He worries. He can't get anywhere simply because he doesn't know 
where he's going. 


Frequently we see a person that we speak of as a person who knows 
where he's going. We all admire such an individual because he doesn't 
lose sight of his purpose. Now as far as our thinking today is concerned, 
our purpose is the developing and cultivating of those human qualities. 
Therefore, let us think and concentrate and meditate and study and plan 
in order that we too may develop those human qualities which are worth 
more than gold. They cannot be bought; they must be cultivated, but 
they must first be desired. 


First, we must recognize the basic desires of all people: They 
desire to be recognized, to be loved, to be appreciated, to be needed, 
to be responsible. 


Second, let us develop the traits or values which place us in position 
to help others: honesty, trustworthiness, enthusiasm, sincerity, posi- 
tiveness and cheerfulness. Remember, the ''twinkle in the eye."' 


Third, let us remember the value of time. Use it wisely. Study, 
serve, broaden our horizons through study and service, and 


Fourth, let us have a plan. Develop objectives, goals, purposes. 


Remember, you'll be doing tomorrow what you're thinking about today. 
A man literally becomes what he thinks about. 
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Affecting Families 


ay DR. RICHARD A. KING 
MRS. RUBY P. UZZLE 


‘‘The greatest thing in this world is not so 
| much where we are, but in what direction we are 
moving.’’ 

| —-Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AFFECTING FAMILIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Richard A, King 


Director Weaver has discussed some of the important agricultural 
trends that are affecting North Carolina farm families and Professor Mayo 
has described important social trends. My assignment is to highlight im- 
portant economic trends that are of particular concern to farm families in 
this state. 


As a starting point we might ask the question, just what is economics? 
One definition would be that economics is the science of allocating scarce 
resources among competing uses. In other words, itis the study of how 
our limited materials can be used to achieve our goals. Note that economics 
does not set the goals themselves. 


The key words in this definition are scarce resources and competing 
uses, You might think of economics as a two-ring circus! In ring number 
one we find industry groups and the whole economy of the United States 
performing; in ring two the individual economic unit is on the stage. The 
farm family is one of these individual economic units. 


This two-ring circus has a number of types of shows that might be 
offered. One is a descriptive sort in which an effort is made to picture 
past.economic behavior. The second sort presents economic behavior in 
such a way as to guide future decision making either for the public policy 
maker, the consumer, or the business man. 


You may be familiar with some of the show titles in ring one. These 
would include interest rates, levels of employment, the gross national 
product, taxation policy, and methods of handling the national debt. In our 
discussion we will concentrate on ring two, where decision making for the 
individual rather than decision making at the national level is on the program. 


As people interested in agriculture, our eyes naturally are focused on 
the farm family, just one of the several performers in ring two. Some of 
the key questions we might ask regarding our farm family are: 


1. What are the scarce resources available to this farm family ? 
2. What are the competing uses to which these resources might be put? 


3, How well are decisions concerning the use of these resources 
being carried out? 
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The resources available to farm families can be grouped into three 
broad categories. First is the skills and abilities of members of the farm 
family--or in other words, its educational level. The second consists of 
monetary resources, the financial foundation on which the family rests. 
Finally, we must list time, that factor which is the most limiting of all the 
resources controlled by a farm family. 


The question now arises as to just what decisions must be made con- 
cerning the uses of these resources. To answer this question, and to pro- 
vide a background for our discussion which follows, I will draw rather 
heavily on a symposium held about a year anda half ago in this room at 
‘which the future of the School of Agriculture was under discussion. 


Just who are the people who will be making decisions? Dean Cowden 
of Michigan State University suggested four broad categories of farm 
families: 


1. Commercial family farms 
2. Part-time farmers 


3. In-between farmers who must either go commercial or become 
part-time farmers if they are to remain in agriculture, and 


4. Rural residents or persons who are not farmers but people living 
in the country. 


In commenting on the size of these classes, Brice Ratchford suggested 
that the number of part-time farmers in North Carolina may very well in- 
crease. This group has special needs in terms of decisions regarding the 
type of nonfarm work in which family members could be engaged and in seek- 
ing ways to meet their particular goals and objectives. Because of the large 
number of people who are likely to be found in this group during the next decade 
or two and because of the large quantity of agricultural resources that are under 
their control, it will be necessary to provide information on an extensive scale 
in helping these people adjust to new farming situations, 


Perhaps the largest category in terms of numbers of farms in North 
Carolina is the in-between group. Ratchford pointed out that these are the 
people who need information that will help them decide whether they are going 
to become commercial farmers, continue as part-time farmers or move com- 
pletely out of agriculture. Those who decide to become commercial farmers, 
he said, will need a tremendous amount of education assistance to make the 
transition from semi-subsistence to commercial farming. 


On commercial farms in North Carolina we can expect increased special- 
ization, fuller use of modern scientific developments, and greatly increased 
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mechanization. Because of large acreages and high capital requirements 
there will be increasing difficulty in transferring these farms to succeeding 
generations. We may also find an increasing separation between the busi- 
ness of farming and farm family living on commercial farms, Family living 
problems of these farm people will become increasingly similar to those of 
urban families, 


It is my belief that the changes in North Carolina agriculture we now 
foresee with almost 100 per cent certainty will have an important influence 
on programs of our agricultural agencies. The reason for this is the changing 
role of the farm family in the decision making process. Some decisions have 
no connection with farm activities, such as the choice of a color scheme for 
the living room. Other decisions have no relation to homemaking, such as 
the selection of a strain of hybrid seed corn. The third class is by far the 
largest and includes decisions which cannot help but influence both the oper- 
ation of the farm business and the level of farm family living. 


The interrelationship between decisions on how the farm is to be oper- 
ated and how the family resources are to be used makes decision making 
by farm families unusually complicated. In order to get a better understand- 
ing of these decisions it may be helpful to divide them into the very short run 
type of decisions, intermediate decisions and those of a long run nature. I 
would argue that the short run decisions, the 25 cents or "two-bit'' variety, are 
decisions which have relatively little impact on a family's time or money re- 
sources and are those on which a family can afford to make mistakes. These 
are the kinds of decisions that are repeated fairly often and greater skill in 
making these decisions may come about gradually with a fairly small amount 
of effort. An example would be the purchase of Grade A or Grade B canned 
beans. Obviously there is some difference in price and some difference in 
quality but relatively little damage is done if one choice is made instead of 
the other. 


We might classify the intermediate type of decision as sort of a $5 
problem. An example might be a purchase of a family car or pickup truck. 
This kind of a decision is made less frequently, requires a larger amount 
of money and is a purchase that will last over several years. Somewhat 
greater time may be justified in making these decisions wisely than is spent 
on the very short run type of decision. 


Finally, there are certain long run decisions, the $64 questions, which 
families make only occasionally and which are very difficult to reverse once 
action has been taken. Examples of this sort of decision include the purchase 
of a farm, the decision to move off the farm into nonfarm work, the decisio 
to send a boy or girl to college, the decision to make major renovation of the 
present farm home. Here a great deal of information is needed and a fair 
degree of care in decision making may be worthwhile. These decisions are 
made so seldom that experience is a poor guide for the average family. 
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We need to ask ourselves how well North Carolina families are making 
these various types of decisions and whether or not we are spending our re- 
sources wisely in helping farm people improve their decision making skills. 
The remainder of this paper is concerned with some of these decision making 
problems in an attempt to point out some of the important economic decisions 
that our families must face. 


One very important problem is the need for higher levels of education 
among our people. Many high school boys and girls drop out before they 
ever finish high school. For the nation as a whole, 40 per cent fail to last 
the full 12 years. Only five states have a higher drop-out rate than North 
Carolina. The cost of these drop-outs is higher than most young people 
realize. 


Part of the failure to recognize the effect of education in income has 
been suggested by a recent Bureau of Labor Statistics study. Boys and girls 
who drop out of school find jobs with almost startling promptness once they 
begin to look for work and most were earning some kind of income within a 
month's time. The difference is that high school graduates, who also find 
jobs quickly these days, were able to put their skills to use at a much higher 
level. 


If you want to convince a boy of the value of returning to school in the 
fall, try these statistics on him. Sixteen per cent of the boys who had quit 
school weren't even making $40 a week in their first jobs and only 20 per 
cent were earning $80 per week or better. How did high school graduates 
make out? Thirty-one per cent were earning $80.00 a week or better and 
only 4 per cent were earning less than $40 a week. Sometimes even figures 
like these will not convince a youngster of the need for staying in school, 
but the fact that raises come slower and employers often tend to drop off 
the less well-trained workers first may be of some concern to him, 


A second problem concerning education was brought to my attention 
in the latest issue of Agricultural Leaders Digest which many of you read. 
Francis Moritz of the University of Missouri was pointing out the great loss 
involved by having a boy spend too much time on his vocational agriculture 
program and even bypass a college education in order to gain recognition in 
the Future Farmers of America. Mortiz cited a boy who was planning to 
leave Missouri University in order to organize the kind of a farm program 
that would make him eligible for the American Farmer Degree. He was able 
to talk this boy out of leaving college and to place his college degree ahead of 
shorter run glory. Another boy he cited wanted to quit college in order to 
be eligible to compete for a State FFA office. 


A similar experience with one of my own advisees here at North Caro- 


lina State could be cited. A boy who had real difficulty in his first semester 
at State College was working for the State Farmer Degree. In order to work 
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up his project and his formal reports he took extensive time off from his 
college studies. In spite of my warning regarding the need for concentrating 
on his college work he failed to pay attention to his assignments and was 
dropped from school at the end of the year. 


Perhaps less dramatic, but equally important, is the handicap that is 
placed upon many of our rural boys who take four years of vocational agri- 
culture before entering college. In many schools there are no alternatives 
open to students. After they get to State College, or any other similar insti- 
tution, many find that their background in mathematics, English and the 
sciences is altogether too flimsy to enable them to do acceptable college 
level work. 


This is not at all a criticism of the vocational agriculture curriculum, 
but simply a recognition that it is not, and was not intended to be, a college 
preparatory curriculum. My own experience in taking two years of vo-ag 
under one of the finest teachers in my high school was most enjoyable and 
valuable, but I had to drop out to meet my goal of fulfilling the minimum col- 
lege entrance requirements. My knowledge of home economics programs is 
much more limited, but similar problems may well be cited. 


As we all know, North Carolina is considered a low income state. In 
1956 our rank was 44th among the 48 states in per capita income. This was 
not an unusual circumstance in 1956, but reflects a long standing situation. 
Incomes of people in North Carolina are low, partly because farm incomes 
are low, and partly because off-farm employment opportunities offer rela- 
tively low incomes. 


One of the reasons for low per capita income of farm families is the 
high proportion of very young and older-aged persons on farms, These 
groups are approximately 20 per cent larger in North Carolina than in the 
U. S. asa whole. Furthermore, farm people in North Carolina have less 
formal education than is true of farm people in the United States as a whole. 
Also of importance is the fact that North Carolina ranks 48th among the states 
in terms of crop land per farm worker. Too, we have small amounts of 
capital in the form of buildings, livestock, machinery and equipment as com- 
pared with agriculture in other sections of the country. 


To partially offset these factors we find that over 40 per cent of the 
farm operators in North Carolina work off the farm and one-fourth of our 
farm people work off the farm for 100 days or more. It has been esti- 
mated that nearly 45 per cent of income of farm families in North Carolina 
comes from nonfarm employment. 


Another offsetting factor is the movement of people out of farming. 
In spite of the migration off farms of about 50,000 people per year, the rate 
of off-migration will have to continue high in the future. It is estimated that 
during: the current decade five farm youths will enter the age group 15-64 
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years for each three farm persons in this age group who will retire or die. 
That is to say, if only 60 per cent of our farm young people stayed on the 
farm there would be no reduction in numbers of farmers! 


Mention was made earlier of the low incomes in industry in North Caro- 
lina. This is illustrated by the fact that we range between 46th and 48th in 
terms of hourly wages in manufacturing. Many of our manufacturing enter- 
prises are characterized by small plants with excess capacity. As a matter 
of fact, 65 per cent of the manufacturing firms in the state employ less than 
20 workers and are of a type that require relatively small amounts of capital 
per worker. Each year approximately 26, 000 persons leave North Carolina 
to work in other states, a reflection of the fact that many people expect to 
receive higher incomes in other areas than here in North Carolina. 


What decisions can be made to improve the situation? Professor C. E, 
Bishop estimated the changes which would be required to move North Caro- 
lina from its present position to a higher rank among the states in terms of 
per capita incomes. In 1956 it would have been necessary to increase the 
agricultural output per farm person by $42 each in order to move from 44th 
to 43rd rank. If this increase to 43rd were to have been brought about by 
moving people out of agriculture, a movement of 74,000 people into nonfarm 
jobs would have been required. To get North Carolina equal to Georgia's 
rank, that is to go up 5 notches in the income rank, would have required the 
transfer of nearly 570,000 additional people from farm to nonfarm work. 
The same improvement through higher agricultural incomes alone would 
have called for a rise in agricultural output per farm person of $328 per 
year or an increase of 40 per cent. 


Thus, we cannot rely solely upon the movement of people out of farm- 
ing into industry or upon the raising of incomes of our present farm popu- 
lation to achieve better family incomes in this state. A combination of new 
methods of farming and higher levels of industrial wages will be called for 
in order to move North Carolina up the income ladder. 


"Are you afraid to advise farmers on all their problems?" This was 
the topic of an article in the June issue of Better Farming Methods. Robert 
Smith of Cornell University emphasized the fact that as an advisor of 
farmers many agents must help with problems that in the good old days were 
considered too ''commercial" to get into. One of these problem areas he 
mentioned is insurance. He points out that if our job is to advise the farm 
family on management problems we can't escape the fact that life insurance 
has a bearing on important management decisions. Smith cites a series of 
courses that were held in six New York counties sponsored by county agents 
at which the topics covered included insurance, social security and related 
problems. Some counties used a formal pre-enrollment plan and actually 
conducted the series as a school. In most cases, families cooperating in 
the county farm and home development program formed the nucleus of the 
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group. These are the kinds of topics that would also appeal to our young 
farmer groups throughout the state. 


If there's any one area which I feel we need to stress more consistently 
in agricultural programs in this state, it is the need for better decision 
making by the family in the use of all its resources. The heart of improved 
decision making is knowledge concerning the alternatives that exist and the 
likely effects of alternative decisions on the ability of our farm families to 
reach their goals. 


We've cited the decision that members of farm families must make 
concerning staying on the farm or going into industry. Information must be 
provided our young people concerning job opportunities, not only in North 
Carolina but in other states as well, when leaving the state appears to be the 
right thing to do. 


More and more of our young people must be encouraged to stay in high 
school, to take their high school work seriously, and to continue their educa- 
tion at college before starting out to work. These are major decisions that 
concern the entire farm family. 


More and more North Carolina people are becoming interested in 
economic questions at the national level. Those which face the individual 
are certain to be of direct concern to all families in the state, 


Decisions fall into three broad classes: the short run type, inter- 
mediate run and long term decisions. The need for careful planning and 
full information on the intermediate and long run questions has been em- 
phasized. Perhaps some emphasis on making the less important decisions 
correctly will carry over to the big decisions. 


We have emphasized the fact that some rather drastic changes in em- 
ployment patterns and educational experience may well be desirable for 
rural families in North Carolina. In this connection, it is important that 
one point be made clear. If we are dissatisfied with the incomes of farm 
families or the length of time our children spend getting a formal education 
or the kind of community services our home town provides, it should not be 
because in some sense we are "below average." Instead, we should be 
dissatisfied if we are not making effective use of the resources which we 
have at our command and if we feel that better use of these resources is not 
only possible but desirable. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION FINDINGS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Ruby P. Uzzle 
Consumer Marketing Specialist 


I have been asked to talk about some specific examples of consumer mar- 
keting findings in North Carolina and how they can be used; but before I do, I'd 
like to make a few general remarks about consumer marketing. : 


WHAT IS CONSUMER MARKETING ? 


This is not a field in itself. It does not stand alone as a way to answer all 
food marketing problems, It is just part of the broader field of the overall 
foods program, just one of the ''angles'' one must look at to understand the total 
food picture. 


What is this field? Why do we need it? For many years homemakers like 
yourselves did not need this type of information for they grew most of their own 
food and did very little buying. What can it do for you? 


Let's begin with simple definitions of words: 
Consumers - We are all consumers. 


Marketing - We are primarily interested in food products - what happens 
to the food products from the time they leave the farm until they appear on the 
family table. Marketing, then, is getting the product to the consumer. And 
it is the product, too: the bread from the wheat, the cloth from the cotton, the 
steak from the beef, the salad from the lettuce. It is service and utility: the 
stores that sell the food and clothing, the railroads and trucks that carry the 
goods, and banks, elevators, markets. It is people and work. 


The consumer marketing program in North Carolina is a fairly young 
child in that itis only four years of age. Consumer marketing work in some 
states began a little over 10 years ago. The first projects of this type were 
done in Michigan, in New York, and in Missouri. 


In 1946, consumer marketing work was set up by Congress through the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. This program is conducted in 41 of our states. 
Our work is an integral part of the total extension marketing program and is 
conducted at the consumption level. Like all phases of marketing, the ob- 
jectives of our program are to contribute to the development of a more effi- 
cient marketing system. Such a system requires that each segment - 
producers, marketing firms, and consumers - be well informed. It requires 
that there exist among these segments rapid and accurate communication, if 
each is to be able to adjust to constant changes. 
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The marketing system is dynamic. Supplies, prices, and types of ag- 
ricultural products on the market are constantly changing. Consumers! 
needs and wants are likewise constantly changing. Thus, for maximum effi- 
ciency, consumers must be informed to evaluate an ever-changing market 
situation and effectively reflect, through the pricing system, their wants 
and needs to producers and marketing firms. On the other hand, marketing 
firms and producers need and want information about consumers which allows 
them to effectively meet and fulfill consumer demands, 


The consumer marketing program thus aims to make a more rapid and 
accurate two-way flow of information and provide a basis for more efficient 
decisions by each segment, It does this through: 


1. Providing the consuming public with information which helps them 
in deciding what and when to buy, and in better understanding the 
production and marketing system. 


2. Providing marketing firms and producers with information as to 
the consumer's needs and wants which will best fulfill consumer 
demands. 


This system is of great value in that its purpose is to produce and 
market for consumers, All groups - the producer, the handler, and the gen- 
eral public - derive maximum benefit from such an efficient marketing system 
as shown by the following: 

1. More orderly marketing of agricultural products. 

2. Effective utilization of agricultural products. 

3. Smoother price pattern. 

4, More rapid production and marketing adjustments. 

5. More satisfied consumers. 

6. Greater use of agricultural resources, 

THE NORTH CAROLINA CONSUMER MARKETING PROGRAM 

In our program we give information to consumers that will enable them 
to do a better job of spending their food dollars. Our program in North Caro- . 
lina is geared to meet the needs of consumers. We conduct it mainly through 
mass media - radio, TV, special features and articles in newspapers, anda 
weekly bulletin entitled 'Tarheel Food Shopper." An interesting fact about 


TV --- in 1950, there were 7,280 television sets and in 1954 there were 
70,639 television sets in rural homes. In 1950, there were 55,785 radios. 
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Information is sent to foods leaders, to our home economics agents, 
and to all people working in any way with foods in North Carolina. We try 
each week to give timely, reliable, and up-to-date information on the food 
situation along with prices, what's happening to supplies and forecasting 
supplies that come from other areas as well as local supplies here in our 
state. With this information, we feel that all interested foods people, deal- 
ing directly with you as consumers, will help you do a much better job of 
shopping each week, Information is compiled weekly from many sources - 
market reports, retail stores, food buyers, both produce and meat com- 
modity specialists, foods specialists, farm and home agents and consumers, 
We feel that, in a program of this type, you will have a better understand- 
ing of what's happening to your food from the time it leaves the farm until 
it reaches you in the store--sometimes in an entirely different form. The 
changes, of course, are the marketing services that have been added to that 
product after it left the farm. Because of these marketing services, there 
is a difference in price of the original food and the new form. We as con- 
sumers demand these services and in turn must pay extra for the addition of 
them, As an example, look at the potato. We find today so many different 
forms of potatoes and so many ways that we can use these new forms as they 
come to us at the store--canned, dried, frozen, and chips. This is a far 
cry from the unwashed raw potato that was dug 50 miles away from the city. 
A potato is handled many times from the day it is dug until it is found on the 
produce counter all nice and neat in a cellophane package and packaged ready 
to eat in the time it takes to heat a pan of water or heat the oven. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA FOOD SITUATION 
1, SL ili lela el at Shite atic aber 
What's the story in North Carolina? 


During 1954, some 10,583 food stores were doing business in North 
Carolina. These had gross sales of over $691,000,000. Along with that, we 
had more than 4, 000 restaurants and food service organizations in the state, 
making a grand total of over a billion dollars in annual sales. These firms 
were handling the purchased food consumed by the state's more than four 
million people (2 1/2 million rural people and 1 1/2 million urban people). In 
1950, we had 862,770 married couples in our state. Of this number 516,935 
were rural farm and rural nonfarm. Only 276,660 were urban. In 1958, we 
had 27,228 marriages and 5,369 divorces. We had 111,216 births - which 
means more baby food. 


Now, we have often heard of the old adage that "cost of living on the farm 
is much more reasonable than in urban areas" and we also realize that rural 
family consumption patterns and urban family patterns differ. That's true, but 
today we know they are more alike and we see that farm people are growing less 
and less of their food. As a matter of fact, it is estimated that only 40 percent 
of the food consumed by rural farm families is grown on their own farms. 

This means that farm families buy about 60 per cent of all the food they con- 
sume. This varies, of course, depending on family incomes. We can well 
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visualize that the low income families would possibly grow a slightly larger 
percentage of the food they consume. 


Let us talk first about the trends affecting rural families relative to 
food consumption. What about rural Tarheels? Our department has made 
several studies relative to consumer marketing food trends such as general 
marketing surveys of seven different counties. One was made in Anson 
County during 1958. We found that the majority of the rural consumers in 
that area were in a low income bracket (from $1,000 to $2,000 annual earn- 
ings per family). In many instances we found in Anson County that the con- 
sumers there bought only a small amount of their food and were not interested 
in much information relative to doing a better job of buying food. We did find, 
however, that a program of educational meetings and other mass media out- 
lets could be of great value in giving them information that would help raise 
and increase homegrown food supplies. We found this to be a greater need in 
Anson County than other areas. 


In Bertie County, we found again relatively low income families (mainly 
rural people) and that many of the people did buy their food, Although they 
were rural people, they raised very little. Consequently, we found that many 
of our educational programs could be designed to assist consumers in giving 
them information on seasonal foods and how to care for and use these foods, 
We could help them tremendously by pointing out the values relative to the 
cost of food they buy. We also found that the homemakers in Bertie County 
were interested in and desired help in planning food budgets (if you want to 
call it that - or with the money they have to spend for food) to maximize eat- 
ing satisfaction. This was typical of findings in several other counties, speci- 
fically in the rural areas of Alamance, Watauga, Rowan, Nash and Edgecombe. 


The findings present two contrasting viewpoints around which we can 
build educational programs. 


But what about the urban findings? They, also, have need of an edu- 
cational program; however, their needs are of a different nature. 


During the fall of 1957, a survey was conducted in Raleigh by National 
Analysts, under the direction of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
In this survey, 500 women were interviewed and it was found that these home- 
makers were primarily concerned with (1) getting the most food value for 
their money, (2) good nutrition, (3) quality products, and (4) learning alterna- 
tive choices. 


We found that many of the homemakers were not using such foods as 
avocados, canned carrots, spinach, mushrooms, pork liver, fresh pineapple, 
or pigtails. One reason was because they were not familiar with them. Sev- 
eral other reasons why they did not use these were low quality, high prices, 
availability, seasonality, and social stigma. They could not use low-quality 
foods and yet maintain their social status. 
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We also found that Raleigh homemakers take advantage of the specials 
being offered each week-end at supermarkets and possibly make more plans 
to use these foods in their menus. 


Mass media survey showed: 
45 per cent of the people read newspapers for food news. 
20 per cent listen to the radio - foods programs. > 
10 per cent see TV foods programs, 
CONSUMER FINDINGS 


Let's look at some of the consumer findings in this program of surveys, 
meetings, personal contacts, and observations across the state. Now we say 
many of these sound like what we have heard some national people talk about. 
Certainly what is happening across the nation affects not only Americans but 
Tar heels as well. Perhaps you say the cost of living is higher (just a bunch 
of figures), All well and good, but maybe you say that your grocery bill 
does not fit this picture. Maybe you say your food bill is no higher than it 
has been; but, just in case it has, you might ask yourself why and we might 
have to look at something like this. Consider checking the following list 
of things that we are apt to overlook. These are some of the trends and 
findings we have relative to food consumption in the Tar heel State. 

Now, if we have one or more teenagers in the family, we have to 
realize they eat one-third to one-half more than an adult during these rapid 
growth years. 


We eat better than we used to eat -- meat 10 times a week instead of 
seven. We eat chicken instead of beans; eggs instead of oatmeal, Certainly 
these are all different eating habits. 


We buy more fancy food items such as spices, pickles, candied catter- 
pillars, dressings and other gourmet foods. We use more party foods now 
that we serve TV snacks and do more informal entertaining. 


We entertain more than we have in the past years. This has been im- 
portant in backyard cooking on outdoor grills. Of course, this is very en- 
joyable and a very fashionable form of entertainment these days. None-the- 
less, the type of meat we cook on outdoor grills is generally of a little 
better quality and consequently more expensive than that we cook in the 
kitchen, 


We use many more convenience foods to save time -- not that all con- 
venience foods cost more than unserviced foods, but many do, These foods 
took 32 per cent of the food dollar in 1957. Iam sure you can think of 
numerous examples of convenience foods that you have used. 
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The mother in our family has a job outside the home and often buys more 
expensive foods because she doesn't have as much time to shop or prepare 
meals, It is estimated that one-third of all the women who work in America 
today are married homemakers. One out of three--that's quite a sizeable 
amount, | 


We buy a good many nonfood items such as paper towels, cleaning sup- 
plies, drug items, magazines, etc. at the grocery store. You might be sur- 
prised to find that as much as one-fourth of the items on the grocery list 
may be nonfood items, This is typical of our shopping patterns although it 
is not necessarily indicative of our food consumption patterns. It certainly 
is an added item on our food costs - at least on our overall food bills as we 
receive them from the store. 


We buy food for our dog, cat, or other pets at the grocery store. A big 
dog often eats---well our dog often eats as much as some of the family mem- 
perce ; 


We buy a good many expensive out-of-season items. We are sometimes 
influenced more by fancy packages than the contents. 


This check list is only a beginning and may start your family thinking 
more about where the food money goes. Perhaps you will be more conscious 
of the fact that many of these things you pay for by choice. The size of the 
grocery billis elastic. The total of the tape, when it is your turn at the 
check-out counter, is definitely related to the know-how you used and the 
values you place on optional and necessary items found at the grocery store. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING FUTURE PROGRAM 


1. During the next 10 years, we can expect to see about 35 per cent 
increase in family income. This means the average family income will prob- 
ably rise from $1600 to $2100 by 1970. This will make a tremendous change 
in the type of food we consume as we know now from our findings that, as 
family incomes change, eating habits change. 


2. We can expect to see a tremendous increase in population. Some 
sources have estimated that the population will increase as much as 26 per 
cent by 1970, which would mean about another million people, or even more 
in North Carolina. That will mean more food and different kinds because 
of the income factor. 

3. Greater number of women will be working away from home. 


4, Trend toward larger farms‘and fewer farms. 


5. Trend toward larger stores and less number of stores. 
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6. More than one-fourth of food bill will be spent for nonfood items. 


7. Increasing demand for new convenience foods, the built-in maid 
type of production including gourmet foods and dietetic foods of improved 
quality. 


8. Increasing truck transportation and less rail - to facilitate faster 
arrivals and improved quality. Specially built frozen food trucks are being 
used for speedy delivery of quality products. = 


9. Supermarkets account for 10 per cent of the total number of all 
stores - accounted for 67 per cent of the food sales in 1957, 


10. The number of items in the average modern supermarket has sky- 
rocketed from 1,000 in 1933 to over 6,000 today. 


11. Over 60 per cent of shoppers do their food buying on weekend - 
Friday and Saturday. 


12, Frozen foods have shown great gains in last few years. In 1957, a 
nickel of every food dollar was spent for frozen foods. The number of frozen 
food items stocked in frozen food cases has risen 82.5 per cent in only three 
years. Frozen food sales are now crossing the two billion dollar a year 
mark, and the frozen food shopper spends 55 per cent more on groceries 
than the nonfrozen food user. The average American consumer now eats 
about 45 pounds of frozen*‘food a year. 


Poeeeucend toward more personalized service in méat'markets. Al- 
though pre-packaged meat is still by far the most popular with retailers 
because of the efficiency in handling (not its economy), there has been a 
definite reversion to the service-type operation. This has been brought 
about particularly in fresh meats to satisfy consumers through personalized 
meat cutting. It is most prevalent in independent meat markets and in shop- 
Dpimescenter areas, 


These are some of the things that are ahead. Food industry is certainly 
well aware of this and we can expect to see many changes in our diets. As 
we plan ahead in consumer marketing we must consider all these findings. 


Now is a good time for us to plan, adapt, and develop some of our edu- 
cational materials to give the consumers information on obtaining the 
greatest amount of food value for the money they have to spend. 


Is consumer marketing information needed or accepted? We answer 
YES to both. Judging from the requests that we have to speak to local 
audiences, namely; young college student wives (1500 wives at State Col- 
lege), civic clubs, various women's clubs, home economics college and 
high school classes, and nursing schools here in Raleigh and across the 
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state, We have had requests from various other groups where young home- 
makers, with relatively low family incomes, are attempting to make their 
food dollars go farther. We think this is a good indication of the accept- 
ance and need for information of this type. 


We need knowledge of consumers in the different areas. This provides 
guides to some of their interests and needs as related to food buying. 


It would appear then, that we in Consumer Marketing are going to have 


an ever-increasing responsibility to bring to consumers all the information 
possible to help them obtain the most benefit from their food dollar. 
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Re: | S. VIRGINIA WILSON 
PAULINE GORDON 
MRS. EDITH B. MC GLAMERY 


‘Thinking is the talking of the soul with itself.’’ 
« | ——Plato 
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TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AFFECTING FAMILIES IN FOODS & NUTRITION 


S. Virginia Wilson, Extension Nutritionist 


The Technological Trends Affecting Families in Food and Nutrition is 
an extremely broad subject involving directly or indirectly the products of 
labor that have brought about changes in man's total environment - SPP torn 


social and cultural. 


Man's physical environment to a large degree determines what he has 
to eat, The rainfall, temperature and soil type affect directly or indirectly 
the kind and amount of crops that can be grown for food. 


The type food grown determines the labor required and the yield from 
labor. One man working for one day can produce enough wheat to furnish 
him with sufficient calories for one year. If he grew beans it would take 40 
days and 3 acres; beef 40 days and 20 acres. Green and yellow vegetables are 
not grown and eaten in population pressure areas because of their low calories 
and poor keeping qualities. Therefore diets low in vitamin B> or riboflavin, 
vitamin A and ascorbic acid or vitamin C are found in many parts of the 
world, 


Fortunately we live in a country where science and technology have made 
varied diets possible. As the population increases food problems are created, 
The population in the United States has more than doubled since 1900 and the 
prospects for 1965 are that there will be 200 million people in this country 
Stinawiinie. itis estimated there will be 20 million people*in this country 
65 years old and over by 1975. Nutrition has played its part in increasing 
this life expectancy. 


Studies of how Americans eat are becoming more and more numerous, 
They generally agree that teen-age girls are the most poorly nourished group 
and their mothers are next. Men and boys eat more and better. This is of 
great concern to doctors and nutritionists because they believe it may account 
for many of the problems that arise during pregnancy and its effect on the 
health and vigor of the children they bear. 


Poor food habits are not just the situation among girls and women in 
Kalamazoo or some other far away place, but right here in North Carolina 
among home demonstration club women. Studies showed that only 1 out of 5 
ate some of all the recommended food groups. The foods most often neglected 
were milk, fruits and vegetables. Seven out of 10 failed to consume the 
recommended pint of milk daily. Only 3 out of 10 ate the recommended 5 
servings of fruits and vegetables daily. 


The science of nutrition - has developed within the lifetime of most of 
us in this room. Gail Borden discovered how to condense milk and preven. 
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its decomposition. Through technology the manufacture and distribution of 
enumerable cans of milk has saved the lives of millions of babies. The 
discovery, isolation and manufacturing of vitamin D made possible its addi- 
tion to milk. This has virtually wiped out rickets which at one time was 
widespread. ; 


The discovery and synthesis of the B vitamins - thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin - paved the way for a process to enrich staple products of diet 
made from flour, corn and rice. Asa result pellagra and beri-beri are 
becoming medical history instead of everyday occurances, in countries 
where these products are enriched. 


With this longer life has come dramatic changes in standards of living. 
Science has set into motion forces which change the way we live. 


The work week has dropped from 65 to 40 hours a week. Workmen are 
paid more now for one hour than they were for 12 in 1850. 


Ninety-four percent of the energy for work was supplied by men and animals 
100 years ago. Now it has dropped to about 6 percent. Steam, gas, electricity 
and atomic energy produce the energy that runs many labor-saving devices 
used today. 


Greater educational opportunities are now available than ever before. A 
century ago education was for the few with | in 16 receiving schooling beyond 
grammar grades; 1 in 30 attended college, Today 60 per cent graduate from 
high school and 25 percent of college age are enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. Also there is a great increase in the number who continue some 
type of education through adult life. 


The application of science to farming has revolutionized it. Between 
1947-57 alone farm production went up 18 percent. Milk production has 
risen 23 percent since 1940. Through increased production, improved pro- 
cessing and distribution methods, a milk of good standard quality that 
tastes good and is safe to drink has been made available to remote corners 
of the earth either in a fresh, canned, or dried form. 


The 50 percent increase in per capita consumption of canned foods in 
the past 15 years is attributed to not only improved processing methods, but 
improvement in the raw product. Research has produced new types and im- 
proved strains of crops with improved flavor and appearance such as the new 
types of hybrid sweet corn with smaller cobs that take up less space in cans 
or freezers; stringless green beans; sweet potatoes with higher vitamin A 
value; cling peaches that combine deep flesh and smaller pits with deeper 
color and flavor; strains and varieties of tomatoes that resist wilt; introduc- 
tion of new gungicides and:insecticides to control diseases and insects; con- 
trols for fruit ripening; ways to predict accurately harvest dates for peas and 
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corn at ideal maturity for harvest so planting could be staggered and elimi- 
nate overcrowding canneries with peak loads. 


The housewife has been delivered from many tasks of drudgery. Hun- 
dreds of mechanical servants help to lighten the load and make life more 
meaningful. ''Built-in maid service'' which she buys today at the supermarket 
is estimated at 6 billion dollars annually with food alone. Someone else has 
shelled the peas, mashed the potatoes, washed, cut up and sometimes even 
cooked the collards or whole TV dinners. 


It is estimated that North Carolina farm families spend about $27 million 
annually for food. 


A study made in 1957 among home demonstration club women in North 
Carolina showed that 92 percent used some bought food the week prior to the 
study. Eight out of 10 bought some fruits and vegetables; 7 out of 10 bought 
some milk; 1/2 bought some eggs; 100 percent used some ready to serve, par- 
tially prepared bread or mixes, Studies show homemakers are spending less 
time in preparing meals. Five out of 10 spent less than 1 hour; 4 out of 10 
spent 1 1/2 hours, and 1 out of 10 spent 2 or more hours. 


Time saving methods they reported using as most helpful were: 5 out of 
10 plan menus and shop ahead; 4 out of 10 used canned or frozen foods; 2 out 
of 10 preparing food in quantity for more than one meal. 


Modern food processing methods - canning, freezing and packaging - 
transportation and refrigeration, linked with an increasing basic knowledge of 
foods and nutrition, have brought about a variety to the diet never before 
dreamed of. 


Close to 1/2 of today's grocery products are items that did not exist 10 
years ago or were available only in token quantities. Before World War II 
the average supermarket stocked 1,000 different items, by 1944 there were 
3,500 and today more than 7, 000. 


Foods from China, Japan, Italy, Mexico and many other foreign countries, 
as well as a greater variety of foods from all parts of the United States are 
now available in some form the year round. These foods not only furnish new 
taste experiences and give greater variety to the diet, but act as a "leveler'' 
to help us better understand the cultures of other people. 


Widespread information on the prevention and control of disease has made 
us special diet conscious, Because of allergies, weight control or some special 
disease, low calorie, low sodium or low fat foods are found on many modern 
grocery shelves and served in many homes. 


All of these technological changes making a greater variety of foods avail- 
able, coupled with increased purchasing power, have resulted in improved 
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diets for the vast majority. In 1955 less than 10 percent of the families in the 
United States were classified as having poor diets, whereas, 33 percent were 
rated poor in the mid 1930's. 


Social and cultural environment, as well as the physical, affect what we 
eat. Serving of coffee, tea or soft drinks as snacks have a social value ali= 
though no protective food value. Some religions prohibit eating animal flesh, 
or pork or foods that are not specially treated. 


A group of young business girls living at the Raleigh Y.W.C.A. would not 
eat breakfast. When questioned they said it was because they wanted to lose 
weight or were afraid of getting fat. They accepted this argument as unsound 
when they were given an account of scientific studies that showed a group of 
college girls in lowa actually lost weight faster when they ate an adequate 
breakfast, than when they skipped breakfast. These girls then admitted what 
they ate for snacks during the morning break was higher in calorie value and 
much lower in protective food values than a good breakfast. Why did they 
still resist change? It finally boiled down to the fact that they couldn't afford 
to buy breakfast, also a snack at 10 o'clock when everyone met to socialize 
at the snack bar. Coffee, soft drinks, doughnuts and crackers was all they 
had to choose from. 


Shorter working hours giving more leisure, with domestic help being 
replaced by labor-saving devices, has made a great impact on a more relaxed, 
informal way of living. One result has been a great interest in outdoor 
cooking as fun for the family and an informal way of entertaining friends. 


Hobby cooking is also quite the vogue for men as well as women. This 
is not only because of the do-it-yourself era in which we live, but as a means 
of expressing creative ability. Hobby cooking is also used for entertaining 
or because of personal or family interest in trying new things, or learning 
more of the cultures of people in other centuries. 


The search for new ways to process foods will be continued so that 
abundant foods of one season, or different parts of the world will be made 
available the year round. Some of those now being tested, but not yet proven 
satisfactory are: 


1, Thermal processing using electric energy to rapidly heat food to 
sterilizing temperatures. This process has proven impractical because 
the food cannot be even partially packaged in metal containers and 
because it is so expensive. 


2. Antibiotics added to foods as a preservative has been a great 
theoretical interest, since it was first demonstrated that they would stop 
the growth of certain bacteria. Hopes of adding these substances to 
canned foods to eleminate the heat process are somewhat fanciful now. 
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There is no experimental evidence to prove they would be practical and 
effective for widespread use. 


Some antibiotics have been used successfully to prolong the shelf 
life of some fresh foods. Dressed chickens dipped in water containing 
auromycin extended storage life 7 to 14 days. Subtilin and streptomy - 
cin extended the storage life of ground beef, 


3, Freeze-drying of meat was found to be the best means of dehydrating 
meat without loss of quality. Reduction of weight and bulk by dehydration 
is very important in transporting food to all parts of the world by Army 
Quartermasters. 


4, Sterilization by atomic energy is possible, but not always desirable. 
The amount of irradiation needed depends upon the type and number of 
spoilage organisms present and the type of food material. Work is being 
done to overcome change in flavor, color and texture that may be 
produced. 


Exposure to irradiation does not destroy enzymes in fruits and 
vegetables, A heat treatment is required which in itself will preserve 
the food making exposure to atomic radiation unnecessary. 


One promising use of ionizing radiation would be prolonged shelf 
life of fresh meats and vegetables. It is quite effective in preventing the 
sprouting of potatoes.* 


A prediction is that the American market will grow by leaps and bounds 
in terms of people and buying power. Ina relatively short time our population 
is expected to exceed 200 million people with incomes that will permit wide 
discretion in what they will buy. 


The largest increases are expected in metropolitan areas that already 
exist. Already overcrowded business districts and parking areas will demand 
a change in transportation and marketing practices, Some people think we 
might return to soliciting trade and ordering by telephone, or over the tele- 
vision or produce trucks traveling through residential districts. 


With an increased number of homemakers going into the labor market and 
less and less domestic help available, the demand will increase for more and 
more convenience foods, and time and labor saving devices. 


As transportation, food processing and preservation methods improve a 
greater variety of exotic foods from far away places will find their way to our 
tables. Or we might eat out more often, going to London, Paris, Rome or 
some distant places for dinner instead of a nearby cafeteria or restaurant. 
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We now have more convenience and luxuries with more time to enjoy 
them than ever before. We should not be, however, like the man who resigned 
his job in 1898 from the Patent Office in Washington because he thought it had 
no future as everything had already been invented. More and greater things 
are in store. We must be willing and ready to make changes. However, we 
must not change just for the sake of change, First develop a knowledge of 
all that is involved and the implications of side effects of changes needed. 

Lack of these will cause nutrition programs to fail. 


Food can make a difference in the way you look, feel and act. Any nutri- 
tion program should be based on getting people to know and understand this 
fact, and that to eat better is to live better. Man is born to be free. With 
every improvement in living comes a little more assurance Olsitee COM me iay, 
science and technology bring about an increasingly meaningful life here and 
throughout the world so that they can be spent in peace and freedom, 
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i Seo DYGOR 
BUYING HABITS OF HOME DEMONSTRATION CLUB WOMEN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


92% used some bought foods during the week - these included vegetables, fruits, 
meat, milk, cheese and eggs 


Vegetables and Fruits 


8 out of 10 used some bought fruits and vegetables 


A higher percent of used fresh and canned fruits and vegetables than frozen or 
dried 


Milk 

7 out of 10 bought some milk 

4 out of 5 used fresh milk (of those who bought milk) 

1 out of 2 used canned milk (of those who bought milk) 

1 out of 4 used dried milk (of those who bought milk) 

Eggs 

50% used bought eggs during the week prior to the study 

Production 

85% produced some food 

1/4 produced no vegetables 

Approximately 1/4 produced all beef used 

1/3 pork and about 1/2 produced some poultry 

Frequency of Home Baking 

North Carolina hom emnicees still do a lot of home baking from original ingred- 
ients, however, 100% also used some ready to serve or partially prepared 
bread or mixes, 

1/2 baked biscuits daily 


1/4 baked cornbread daily 


2 out of 3 made pies once a week or more 


fe 


2 out of 3 made cakes once a week or more 

Pies were made more often than cakes 

Will the trend continue for farm families to produce less and buy more of the 

foods needed? What implications will this have for program planning? 

SUMMARY OF DIETARY SURVEYS AMONG NORTH CAROLINA 
HOME DEMONSTRATION MEMBERS 

Drinking Milk 

Homemakers 

4 out of 10 or 43% drank little or no milk 

3 out of 10 or 28% drank 1 glass 

3 out of 10 or 29% drank 2 or more glasses 

Children 

Less than 1 out of 10 or 8% had no milk 

3 out of 10 or 34% had from 1 to 2 glasses 

6 out of 10 or 58% had 3 or more glasses 

Eating Vegetables 
6 out of 10 or 63% ate 1 or more servings of green or yellow vegetables 
7 out of 10 or 68% ate 1 or more servings of high vitamin © vegetable 
6 out of 10 or 61% ate 3 servings of other vegetables 
3 out of 10.or 31% ate a total of 5 servings 

Increased consumption of milk, fruits and vegetables is needed for best of 


health. What programs and methods can we use to increase the consumption 
of these protective foods? Through: Producing? Purchasing? Preparation? 
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TIME SPENT PLANNING DINNER FROM 


1957 U. S. HOME DEMONSTRATION CLUB WOMEN'S STUDY 
SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRS FROM N. C. WOMEN TAKING PART 


5 out of 10 or 55% spent less than 1 hour 
4 out of 10 or 35% spent 1 1/2 hours 


1 out of 10 or 10% spent 2 hours 


TIME SAVING METHODS USED IN FOOD PREPARATION 


5 out of 10 or 48% plan menus and shop ahead 
4 out of 10 or 44% said that using canned or frozen foods saved time 


2 out of 10 or 22% saved time by preparing food in quantity (more than enough 
for one meal) 


As more women go to work outside the home and more convenience foods and 
labor saving devices become available, how can we reach and help families to 


plan, prepare, serve and eat attractive nutritious meals for the whole family. 


Food packaged for convenience does not always have the same quality and food 
value as the original. How can we help working women, who need more help - 
not less - to buy and prepare foods with discrimination keeping within the time 


and money they have to spend for food? 
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HOUSING AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Pauline E, Gordon and Mrs. Edith B. McGlamery 


A candid look at the housing situation shows that since 1950 the number 
of dwellings in the United States has steadily increased - 55,3 million in 
1956, That is about 9 million more than in 1950. Seventy-five per cent of 
the homes that existed in 1950 have made some such change as: addition of 
a room, installation of water, heat or light, remodeled kitchen, utility 
room, etc. These estimates are based on a housing inventory done late in 
1956 by the Census Bureau. 


Over 3 million dwellings were lost by one means or another between 
1950-1956 - fire, storm, or torn down by the owner. In the actual number 
of dwellings built, the South topped the list with 3.8 million compared with 
2.4 million in other regions. 


We would like to ask you these questions: What changes are taking place 
in your counties? Is there an increase in number of new houses being built? 
Are houses being remodeled? Are conveniences such as water, heat and 
light being added? 


THE SECOND QUESTION I would like to ask: Who is occupying the 
dwellings being built? 


In the study 54 per cent of the dwellings built are being occupied by 
their owners, This is an overall figure. From observation and request for 
assistance coming to our office, I would think that the greater majority of 
new rural homes in North Carolina are being occupied by the owners. The 
number of non-farm rural homes are increasing. From reports of the 
decrease in farm tenants, it is natural to assume that there is more and 
more of the tenant houses being abandoned. 


THIRD QUESTION: What size houses are being built? 


The 1956 National Housing Inventory states that in general families are 
better off in regard to space. Fewer families are living in three rooms or 
less. Based on requests from N. C. Extension Service for assistance and 
plans in housing there has been an increase in homes with two living rooms - 
parlors and a family room, utility or workroom, three bedrooms, and at 
least one bath and often two. 


Homes in the Northwest and West are the most adequate in regard to 
facilities: piped running water, hot water, flush toilets, tub or shower. 


rai 


The South started at the lowest level and made the greatest relative 
gain between 1950-1956. 


It would be worthwhile for each county or even each community to know 
how well equipped their homes are with these facilities. As well as many 
other phases of housing, such as painting, adequate household furnishings 
and equipment, storage, eating space and furnishings for gracious dining, 
Gice 


FOURTH QUESTION: What do you consider the objectives or goals for 
housing ? 


A house to become home must be built and furnished so that the atmos- 
phere created is for the enjoyment of the family. That is, Father, Mother, 
children, and any other person living within the home. Quoting from the 
McCalls Second Annual Congress on Better Living - In a home ''the family 
comes first.'' People really know that a family lives there on entering a 
home. Therefore, the objective for housing and home furnishings should 
be Better Homes for Better Families. 


We will grant that people are building new homes, remodeling and 
furnishing them, but what about the problems facing them. One of the prob- 
lems is money. The value of homes is considerably higher now than in 1950. 
This is due partly to the upgrade in quality and partly to the increase in the 
price load. Therefore, families must face these questions: Is the home a 
wise investment? To build or not to build? If money has not been saved 
for the home, where should we borrow it? Therefore, families should be 
well informed on: 


Mortgages 

Different kinds of insurance for home owners 
Installment buying 

Sources of lending agencies and their interest 
policies. 


me WN 
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Housing is a long-time expenditure. Families need clear under standing 
of financial problems involved. 


A SECOND PROBLEM: Families are faced with the problem of know- 
ing what they want in a house before they start building. Too often we hear 
"If I could build over I would -'"'. Evaluating the family's housing needs is 
important, Adjusting money, wants, and needs is important. 


A THIRD PROBLEM: The selection of building material. Twenty years 
ago timber, brick, stone, nails, hardware, window glass, and oil paint were 
the materials that we used. Today what a change in the selection of building 
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material, Man-made roof material, cinder-block, various types of siding, 
metals, glass, plasterboards, dry wall materials, insulation materials, heat- 
ing systems, window frames, floor materials, types of storage are a few of 
the things a home builder needs to know about if a home builder is to get the 
most for the housing dollar. 


To get the most with the greatest satisfaction calls for understanding 
between the home builder and the dealer of building materials. I would like 
to ask the members of this group - can we bring about better understanding 
between the home builder and the dealer of building material and contractor? 
To understand fully one must know building materials. 


A FOURTH PROBLEM: Hidden values. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
rural homes in North Carolina have electricity but how about adequate wir- 
ing? Do home builders have a diagram of their home wiring with size wire, 
circuits, etc. ? Do they know how much electricity is required to operate 
their appliances and new ones? Are they as concerned as to whether they 
have enough current as they are over the ''color" of the new appliance? 


Other hidden values are insulation, condensation, plumbing, heat 
and air-conditioning. 


In summary, home builders can cut down on the cost of building - 

First: Know building materials 

Second: Plan carefully 

Third: Buy wisely 

Fourth: Put into practice do-it-yourself projects such as: 
plumbing, painting, laying floor covering, finishing 


floors, cabinet work, etc. 


In order to solve this problem the educational agencies in Rockingham 
County have conducted housing schools in cooperation with commercial 
agencies, 


HOME FURNISHINGS: 


What about furnishings for the home? Itis as important as the house, Yes, 
the furnishings play an important role in making a house into a home, 


Just as there are many new materials in the building trade, there are many 
new fiber fabrics and materials being used in home furnishings. As a result 
consumer information is greatly needed by homemakers if they get their money's 
worth and satisfaction, 


tte, 


The homemaker also needs to have a knowledge of furniture construction 
and to know color and how to use it in an effective and inexpensive way. 


To stretch the home furnishings dollar families are faced with such prob- 
lems as: 


1. Developing long-time home furnishings plans 

Obtaining and using consumer information in selecting, 

buying, and using furnishings, equipment and furniture 

3. Construction of curtains, draperies, slip covers, etc. 

4. Renovation of furniture 

5. Increasing income in order to be able to provide more 
livable homes. 


WHAT IS EXTENSION DOING? 


SURVEY - In some communities and counties home demonstration women 
have conducted surveys in order to have better understanding of existing situa- 
tions. Not only should people know what the situation is in housing and home 
furnishings, but who are the contractors, architects, or "Who's Who" in the 
building and furnishings trades. 


TRAINING LEADERS - A housing and home furnishings leader should 
realize that giving a monthly demonstration is only a small amount of the 
service she can render to her club, community, county. She should be a 
demonstration for her area and a contact person. 


HOME VISITS - At this time when personalized assistance is so important 
many leaders, agents, and specialists are spending time making them. 


WORKSHOPS - When these are conducted by specialists in county, it is 
only the first step in reaching people. Leaders should carry on the project. 
An example of one of the most far reaching workshops is in Macon County. 
Following a reupholstery workshop the group purchased equipment, secured 
a room ina public building, and set up good working conditions. There has 
been a continual flow of people making use of this work center. 


Housing workshops have been set up for a group of people interested in 
the same area. For example, in Nash County the home economics agents 
worked with families interested in kitchen improvement. A workshop was 
set up for this group. The morning was devoted to principles of kitchen 
planning and the afternoon to the individual problems of each family. 


RESULT DEMONSTRATIONS - In many counties in North Carolina the 
people are aware of the program in Housing - Result Demonstrations. These 
demonstrations are conducted in cooperation with the family, county, and 
state workers. These houses are planned, built anid exhibited. In counties 
where the program has been conducted there are many requests for other such 
demonstrations, while in others there has been no interest in this project. 
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It is not unusual to have hundreds of people travel many miles to attend the 
open house, This program is far reaching. 


INCREASED INCOME - Monetary value should be placed on many home- 
making projects. As a result of many projects home demonstration women 
have been able to increase income. Projects from which women have in- 
creased income are upholstery, construction of slip covers, curtains and 
draperies, dried flowers. 


SPECIAL INTEREST MEETINGS - Many people who work and cannot 
attend the regular monthly home demonstration meetings attend special in- 
terest meetings, thus extending Extension, 


TOURS AND EXHIBITS - Tours through demonstration homes are providing 
an excellent method of teaching. This method of reaching people is being used 
in many other phases of housing and furnishings. 


Tours through furniture stores, building supply houses, fabric shops, 
etc. have proven most satisfactory. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO TO IMPROVE THE PROGRAM (N HOUSING AND 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS IN YOUR COUNTY ? 
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GLADYS GALLUP 


DR 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME DEMONSTRATION STUDY 


Gladys Gallup 


. I feel highly honored to appear on your program, Itis a privilege to be 
with you and to share with you in this Rural Woman's Symposium. I should 
like to take this opportunity to commend you for studying your home demon- 
stration work in North Carolina, 


Your study, which I have been asked to discuss, represents 41,500 
white Home Demonstration Club members in the State. It should serve not 
only this year but two or three years ahead as one of the basic sources for 
program planning. The information in the study is based upon facts rather 
than upon opinion or guess work, Facts help us not to magnify the import- 
ance of one or two cases, but help us to respect another's point of view, help 
us to be openminded and willing to be convinced by evidence. 


I believe it was Glen Frank who said: Find the facts; filter the facts; 
focus the facts; follow the facts. 


You collected the facts for the study and the findings have been filtered 
and published in this report. Today we are attempting to focus upon a few 
of these facts in relation to needs of families in view of current trends. We 
need to consider implications. Then when you go back to your counties you 
can help follow the facts or apply them in your leadership work. 

Your study has told us much about the Home Demonstration Club mem- 
bers and their families; some practices, problems and interests of club 
members; how club members prefer to get information from the home eco- 
nomics agent, and the extent to which club members are teaching non-mem- 
bers the things learned through extension work. 


First, where do Home Demonstration Club members live? When Home 
Demonstration work first started, it was primarily with farm families, In 
recent years there has been an increasing number of non-farm families re- 
questing assistance in Home Demonstration work. Your study shows: 57% 
farm, 28% rural nonfarm, and 15% urban. 


Here I should like to raise some questions. 


1, How much change do you think there has been in these figures since 
1957 when the data were collected? In what direction are these changes? As 
we go forward what direction do we want them to be? Should we work with 
an increasing number of urban people? You see, we can make some of these 
trends, and are a part of some of them. 
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2. What about the State and national trend showing that more farm fami- 
lies are earning money from nonfarm sources? Your study shows that: 


57% lived on farms but only 27% reported that all their income came 
from farming. 


29% de ived part of their income from sources other than farming. 
44% report none of their income from farming. 


3. Whether people live on a farm or not is of interest to us, because of 
the source of income, whether the income comes regularly, such as regular 
milk checks coming in, or whether it is dependent upon crops that provide 
income only once a year. 


4. Over one-half of the members live on a farm, This is a challenge 
to us for as farm and nonfarm women work together they create a better 
understanding on farm policy, better understanding of farm problems, and 
also understanding of the urban viewpoint. 


5. The National Study has shown that there are some differences in 
the practices, interests, and problems of the women in these three different 
groups. However, differences are limited toa fairly small number of items. 


For example: 15% of the farm families use a spending plan - as contrasted to 
30% of the urban families. 


83% of the farm women sew as contrasted to 77% of the urban 
women. 


A higher proportion of rural nonfarm and urban plan additions 
to their house than do farm. 


A higher proportion of farm and rural nonfarm plan to add 
bathrooms to their homes than do urban, 


Second, what about age groups of club members? 


20 through 29 age group - 9% 
30 through 39 age group - 22% 
40 through 49 age group - 25% 
50 through 59 age group - 24% 
60 years and over - 20% 


The age groups of members may be in three other classifications - under 
40, 31%; from 40 through 49, 25%; 50 years and over, 44%. 


Regarding the women under 30 years of age, studies made in recent years 
indicate that this age group does not belong to formal organizations to any extent, 
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Therefore, I should like to raise this question: 


How can you serve these young homemakers outside of Home Demon- 
stration groups? 


What do we know about these young homemakers ? 
The National Study shows us that: 

90% have small children. 

38% have 3 or more children, 

11% work away from home. 

A higher percentage of these young homemakers (86%) than the home- 
makers 60 years of age and over (32%) have a complete high school education 


or more, 


28% have had some college training as contrasted with 16% of the home- 
makers 60 years of age and over. 


81% have had some Home Economics training as contrasted with 16% of 
the homemakers 60 years of age and over. 


55% have been 4-H members as contrasted with 2% of the homemakers 
60 years of age and over. 


However, they have less incomes than those 30 to 50 years of age, but 
more than those 50 and over. 


37% of the younger homemaker families have less than $2,500 net fam- 
ily income compared with 76% of the homemakers over 60 years of age. 


A higher percentage of the young homemakers are interested in home- 
making information than the older homemakers. 


One-third of the marriages of today are of girls 19 years of age and under. 
Some implications: 


What do you think that we as leaders can do to reach more of these younger 
homemakers? And with what subjects? 


21% make use of a spending plan. 


53% plan some changes in housing as contrasted with 24% of the 60 years 
of age and over. 


A large percentage want information relating to housing. 
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82% do home sewing as contrasted with 73% of the homemakers 60 years 
of age and over. 


Do these facts suggest program content? 
Regarding the homemakers 60 years of age and over: 
Over 1/5 live alone. 
Not as interested in homemaking skills as the younger homemakers. 
They have more time. 
Many of them have training for leadership. 
47% are now serving as leaders. 
I should like to raise these questions about women 60 years old and over: 


1, Are you finding ways to know how these people can serve in the com- 
munity so that they can retain status? 


2. Are they interested in public affairs such as citizenship, getting out 
to vote, helping people to understand the facilities in their communi- 
ties, helping improve libraries, helping on health education. Are 


these subjects that the older age group is interested in? 


3. What are we doing to help this group psychologically prepare for 
retirement, for handling income, for transfer of property. 


4, What can we do to challenge the older homemakers or to capitalize 
on their talents, general experience and training. 


Two questions for discussion: 
Dennen een EEE 


1. What can we as leaders do to help reach more of the young women 
with families. 


2. What can we as leaders do to challenge the older homemakers or to 
capitalize on the talents and training of older homemakers. 


Regarding the age group - 30 to 50 years of age: 


About one-half of the members are in this age group. This gets rid of the 
charge that is sometimes made that we work mostly with older women. 


These are the homemakers with children in school. 
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In this group we have high continuing leadership. 

About two-thirds of these women have served as leaders, present or past. 
Third - income: 

Less than $2,500 55% 

Between $3,500 and $5,000 31% 

$5,000 or over 13% 


We always recognize limitations of income figures. However, these fig- 
ures even though estimates indicate that we do work with families in lower in- 
come groups, 


The national study shows that those families of homemakers with lower 
income belong to fewer other organizations. The extension program is signifi- 
cant for them. Those in lower income groups have remained in the home dem- 
onstration clubs longer than those in higher income groups. Those in the lower 
income groups have less formal schooling. 


Here are a few questions: 


1, In discussing income figures shouldn't we consider not only money in- 
come but non-money income; thatis, the percentage of people that raise their 
own food and do not pay house rent? 


z. The income figures raise questions as to long term economic plans 
for family spending, better management of what we have and wiser decision 
making regarding total resources of family. We find throughout the country in 
home demonstration work that during the past five years there has been a great 
increase of interest in family financial management. 


One of our speakers said that North Carolina is one of the lower income 
States--low because farm incomes are low--but he mentioned industrial oppor- 
tunities and the need of part-time employment to raise the present level of 
living. 


Fourth - educational levels of home demonstration members: 


8 grades or less 23% 
1 to 3 years of high school 20% 
4 years of high school 36% 
some college 21% 


About one-fourth of the club members have completed eight grades or less. 
More than three-fourths of them have some high school education; about one-fifth 
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have some college education; 44% have home economics training; 29% have 
had some training other than home economics in the fields of business, cos- 
metology and nursing - all of which are helpful to us in Extension, 


We are challenged to upgrade our extension teaching because of the ris- 
ing formal school levels. We have learned here in this symposium that the 
future of the improvement of Americans is for skilled and semi-skilled labor. 
There is a decreasing need for unskilled labor and we need to encourage 
students to stay in school and not drop out to take small jobs. 


It is encouraging to us that people are getting more and more education, 
but all of us need to be concerned with the content of our education. 


The national study shows that those homemakers in the lower educational 
levels expressed less interest and asked for less help on problems in home- 
making. A lower percentage of the homemakers with 8th grade schooling or 
less recognized problems in fields of foods, clothing, housing, money man- 
agement and child guidance. 


The lower educational level homemakers have lower net incomes than 
those of higher education. 


How can our program content and teaching methods be adjusted to meet 
the lower education and lower income level? 


Homemakers who have had college education recognized problems in 
fields of foods, clothing, housing, money management and child guidance to 
a greater degree than those of less formal schooling. Education is related 
not only to needs but to the kind of methods we use to reach people of different 
educational groups. 


Fifth - leadership among members: 


24% are serving as officers; 63% are serving as project leaders; 32% 
as committee chairmen or in other positions of leadership. 


1. There has been a large increase in recent years in the number of 
women serving as leaders. 


2. It is interesting to note that 6% of the members in 1957 were serving 
as 4-H leaders. This means that 6% of 41,500 or 4,570 white women were 
serving as leaders. 


3. 32% or a large number are serving as committee chairmen. This is 
related to community affairs and program planning. The home demonstration 
club is the continuing planning group serving all families, and through the 
club membership and leaders we have an intimate knowledge of problems in 
the community and through the club's membership and leaders we carry out 
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the program. Also, through the leaders we make a decision as to what part 
will be carried out through the clubs and what part of the program in other 
ways. 


Sixth - preferred ways of getting information: 


Homemakers were asked to name first, second and third choices of five 
media as ways of receiving information. 78% preferred getting information 
through meetings as a first choice; 7% through leaflets and bulletins; 3% 
through newspapers and magazines; 8% through TV; and 5% through radio. 

It should be remembered that these were group members. Other research 
shows that nonmembers prefer other media over meetings. 


1. Here we need to consider what kinds of information we should get 
to people and through what methods. Perhaps we do not need a meeting on 
food preparation. How to prepare certain foods could be put in a newspaper 
or magazine, but we would need a meeting on how to get people to eat foods. 
We might need meetings for such subjects as work simplification, family 
life, financial management, where we need to have some understanding and 
discussion, 

2. Are your members thinking of using meetings to teach the more 
difficult subjects? We have some recent research that shows the effective- 
ness of face-to-face contacts in reaching the more unaggressive people; 
also research shows that the daily paper, the radio and TV are effective in 
getting urban people to use consumer information in food marketing. 

Seventh - assistance zgiven’‘and contacts made to nonmembers: 

68% invited others to club meetings. 

36% personally taught others (ways of doing things learned in Extension), 

33% explained about Extension and how to contact and get help from agents. 

38% gave bulletins or leaflets. 

This shows the great spread of home demonstration work to others. Each 
person teaches three to five others. Bulletins and leaflets are especially help- 
ful with rising school levels. 

Eighth - family financial management 
83% keep some records of family expenses 


17% make and follow a family spending plan 


51% want ideas on financial management 
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Of the 83% of the members who kept records of expenses, record or 
account books, checkbooks and other means were used, A question is raised 
here as to the basic reason for keeping accounts for use in making income 
tax returns or to enable the family to know how it stands financially, to find 
weak points in families' use of money and to study and use account keeping 
information to improve money management. 


51% of the home demonstration club members said they would like 
ideas or suggestions on family financial planning. 


The national study shows that: 1/ (Summary of information on Family 
Financial management and related information - from National Home Demon- 
stration Membership Study, Jewell Fessenden, ER&T 111(7-59) 


A lower percentage of those homemakers in the lower income brackets, 
in lower educational levels, used a spending plan. 


A higher percentage of the younger homemakers than of the older home- 
makers kept records. A lower percentage of homemakers in the lower in- 
come and lower educational groups kept records. Of those in the total groups 
who said they would like to receive information on family financial manage- 
ment, a higher percentage were younger homemakers, the homemakers with 
higher income, and those with more schooling. 


Ninth - housing: 


45% plan changes during the next 2 or 3 years, Major changes: remodel- 
ing, enlarging, installing baths, kitchens, storage, redecorating. 


The national study of Home Demonstration Members' shows: (Housing - 
changes planned and information wanted - a report from a National Study of 
Home Demonstration Members, Jewell Fessenden and Stella L. Mitchell, 
Extension Service Circular 525. ) 


A higher proportion of rural nonfarm and urban families plan additions 
to their houses than do farm or ranch families, and a higher proportion of 
farm and rural nonfarm families plan to add bathrooms than do urban families. 


By age groups, families, where the homemaker was under 30, plan 
additions to their homes to a greater extent than other age groups. 


Redecorating is planned to a greater extent by those 40 years old and 
over and by those with no children at home than by families where the home- 


makers were under 40 years of age, and by those with children. 


Those with children at home plan additions to their homes in higher pro- 
portion than those with no children. 
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In general the percentage planning to do general remodeling, to build 
extra rooms or new homes, rises as the income level rises. 


This information provides direction for reaching families with different 
social and economic backgrounds. There is a high potential audience for 
assistance with housing during the next five years. 


Tenth - amount of time homemaker spends preparing average family dinner meal: 
1 hour or less - 55%; more than 1 hour - 45%. 


‘ Seventy-nine percent of the women said they did not work away from home 
so that cannot be the major reason for little time being spent in meal prepara- 
tion. In some cases using prepared foods or short-time cook methods are to 
an advantage. However, there may be some relationship in little time spent 
in meal preparation and a failure to eat the right foods. The homemakers re- 
ported that to save time they planned menus and shopped ahead (50%); they 
used canned or frozen foods (44%); they prepared food for more than one meal 
at atime (22%). They also listed work habits as a time saver, as getting 
things ready beforehand, assembling equipment and food before starting prep- 
aration, convenient arrangement of large and small equipment. As time be- 
comes more of a problem, planning meals and shopping ahead seem more 
necessary. 


Eleventh - summary statement on home sewing: 


78% do some home sewing for self by club members. 
87% make some dresses for self, 

38% make all or most of their dresses. 

19% make suits for self. 

10% make coats for self. 


The national study shows: (Clothing the Family - A Report from a National 
Study of Home Demonstration Members, Extension Service Circular 524 by 
Jewell Fessenden and Alice Linn. ) 


By different socio-economic characteristics the highest percentages who 
sew are as follows: 


By residence: those who live on farm or ranch, 

By age: those who are under 50 years old. 

By education: those with 4 or more years of college. 

With or without children: those with children. 

By income levels: those in the middle income groups. 

By employment: those who are not employed away from home, 

By home economics training: those who had training in home economics. 
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Sewing for others by club members: 


28% make dresses for girls. 
59% make sleeping garments. 
25% make men's or boy's shirts. 


Descriptive information of families as shown from your study provides a 
basis for planning extension programs to meet the needs of families with differ- 
ent characteristics and of different types. 
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NELL KENNETT 


‘‘Meet a hungry Indian today, help him catch 
a fish, he is satisfied and grateful, but he is 
o hungry again tomorrow. 
| “‘Meet a hungry Indian today, teach him to 
catch a fish and he’ll catch another fish for him— 
pays. self tomorrow.’’ 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 


What are the greatest needs of North Carolina families in light of the 
current SOCIAL trends? 


Li 


t2e 


tO, 


A better educational system for both youth and adults to meet the 
needs of changing times, 


Study high school curriculums in light of college entrance require- 
ments, 


Encourage students to stay in school. 

Additional vocational training or trade schools. 

Additional training in counseling with youth and family life. 
More effective community development. 


Become acquainted with and take advantage of the opportunities of 
older youth organizations. 


Analyze needs of community and then devote time and energy to the 
organizations working towards meeting these needs. 


Homemakers who work out of the home need to be reached with home 


economics information. 


Urban families who have moved from rural areas continue to need 
home economics information, 


More trained leaders. 
Recognize the needs of the 60-year-and-up age group. 


Strengthen public relations. 
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How could we adjust our Home Economics program to increase effectiveness 
in meeting these needs? (SOCIAL) 


Ls 


2. 


10. 


| 


IZ. 


13% 


14, 


Home Economics Agents do more counseling with individual families. 
Find and train new leaders. 


Strong Home Demonstration Clubs; organize and be responsible for 
Daughter Clubs. | 


Education project leaders study high school curriculums. Work with 
P.T.A. and school authorities. 


Home economics information given especially to urban families through 
letters and extension bulletins. 


Additional home economics subject matter specialist to train lay 
leaders and agents. 


Become more familiar with actual problems of county - through: 
(1) Surveys. 
(2) Observation. 
(3) Group discussion, 
(4) Study census and other already available information. 
Recognize problems and assist rural non-farm families. 


Trained citizenship leaders conduct citizenship workshops. 


Work toward good public relations through personal contacts and mass 
media. 


Club members must be alert and study more. 
Conduct special interest meetings, workshops, etc., for young mothers. 
Give younger women places of responsibility. 


Educational tours to other communities and counties, etc. 
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What procedures would you recommend that we follow in making these 
needed adjustments in the county? (SOCIAL) 


1. Recognize resource people in the county and request their assistance 
in acquainting women with county problems. 


z. Involve more club members in program planning. 


3. Catalogue special abilities of members, especially new members, in 
order to use them most effectively. : ie 


4. Compile a mailing list of non-club members to receive home economics 
information. 


5. Gear demonstrations to current trends. 


6. Women attending Symposium carry information back to county 
council, etc. 
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What are the greatest needs of North Carolina families in light of the 
current ECONOMIC trends: 


Les 


Raising educational level, thus raising income level. This is the 
greatest long range need. 


Immediate need - more part-time employment to raise the present 
economic level. 


Long term economic plans for family spending. 
Planning and preparation for old age and retirement. 


Since North Carolina ranks 44th in nation in per capita income, the 
greatest economic need is increased income. 


(1) Through use of the findings of agricultural research 
and improved practices in the fields of production and 
marketing, and through commercialization and specializa- 
tion of farms. 

(2) Industrial expansion, especially in the field of food pro- 
cessing and locally owned, to furnish off-the-farm 
employment. 

(3) Increased production and conservation of the family food 
supply so as to lower the $27,000,000 annual food bill of 


our farm families. 


(4) Wiser decision making and family planning regarding the 
total resources of the family. 


Pool all available resources of any given community for the purpose of 
increasing incomes. 


Adequate housing for the family. 
Budgeting of time, energy and money to best advantage. 
Consumer education. 


More research. 
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How could we change or adjust our Home Economics Extension Program 
to increase effectiveness in meeting these needs? (ECONOMIC) 


Le. 


EO, 


1 ts 


Nfl 


hs 


14. 


LS. 


16. 


Take a long look at past expenditures and experiences, and with family 
conferences make long range plans for needs, not luxuries, unless able 
to have both. 


More research is so important that pressure should be brought to hear 
upon representatives, by voters, to appropriate more money for research. 


Teach youth economic value of education by result demonstration. 


Have special projects with trained leaders in the clubs give consumer edu- 
cation programs not only to club members, but to any other interested group. 


Long range planning -- sell yourself on which activities are of most value to 
you, your family, and community. Then budget time, talents, and teach 
others giving plain simple directions to those you try to help, especially if 


they are in a low education group. 


Plan more publicity for Jane S. McKimmon Loan Fund and other available 
scholarships. 


Adjust 4-H programs to hold interest through high school. 

Provide clarification of responsibilities of home agents and club members. 
Expand the use of mass media, particularly television and radio to reach 
club families and non-club families with consumer education material and 


help in family planning and decision making: 


(1) By the demonstration method, television and radio 
programs, the press, tours, and newsletters. 


(2) With professional productions supervised by U.S.D.A. 
and the Federal Extension Service. 


Conduct special meetings on food production and conservation for 
neighborhood or «crossroad groups, particularly, non-club members. 


Employ additional specialists, especially in the field of management 
for leader training, workshops, and follow-up work. 


Work with industrial leaders to set up some phase of adult education 
among their employees. 


Wider use of community development programs for dissemination of needed 
information and increased per capita income. 


Visits and conferences with merchants. 
Exhibits and home tours. 


Correlation of meetings (sanitation & housing for example), 


vite 


What procedure would you recommend that we follow in making these needed 
adjustments in the county? (ECONOMIC) 


1. A thorough study of the county to determine needs and then mobilize 
total resources available to meet these needs. 


2. As an organization, we can give our wholehearted support to expanded 
educational opportunities: 


(1) Encourage the further development of trade schools 
for persons not qualified for college training. 


(2) Promote the idea of the importance of guidance counseling 
in our schools. 


(3) Demand higher teacher salaries and excellence in teaching. 
(4) Inform young people of the availability of existing loan 
funds and scholarships and establish additional ones 


where possible. 


(5) Develop new leaders by asking them to assist trained 


Peacgers, 

3. Have meetings of wives and husbands to study financing, banking, budg- 
eting, insurance, and new law on wills and inheritance. Invite farm 
agent. 

4. Make available for families: 


1) Up-to-date information on fabrics, building materials, 
P 8 
nutrition and food preservation, home equipment. 


(2) Make available more up-to-date information for home 
agents and farm agents. 


5. Broaden subject matter to encourage crafts, art appreciation, music, 
reading, parliamentary procedure, good grammar, public speaking, 
and civic responsibility. 

6. Match needs to people. We, ourselves, should be a challenge to the 
rest to go forth and do likewise, and all working together with the 
extension staff will meet the challenge of these changing times. 


7. Motivate people to want to achieve a high level of living. 


8. Establish markets for products produced. 
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What are the greatest needs of North Carolina families in light of the 
current TECHNOLOGICAL trends: 


Home Management - information on installment buying, loans, mort- 
gages, banking, insurance, social security, old age assistance, and 
retirement. 


Housing - long range planning on housing needs, better knowledge of 
various building materials. 


Textiles - learn to read information labels to more intelligently pur- 
chase and care for new fabrics. 


Food - more efficient menu planning for better balanced diets to 
include substitute foods and foods for special diets. Help in decisions 
as to when to produce, when and how to buy foods. Knowledge of when 
and how to conserve food. 

(1) Demonstrations using balanced diets on limited budgets. 


(2) Demonstrations on short cuts on preparing balanced meals. 


Research - a shorter delay in home economics research findings from 
the laboratory to the homemaker. 


More people informed of services of Extension Service. 
Need more money for home economics research. 


Need more home economics specialists. 


Need assistant home economics agents in every county. 
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How could we change or adjust our Home Economics Extension Program to 
increase effectiveness in meeting these needs? What procedure would 

you recommend that we follow in making these needed adjustments ig aLiLe 
county? (TECHNOLOGICAL) 


1. We recommend that the food specialist send newsletters to home agents 
immediately upon new findings on food and nutrition to be distributed 
to each local club food leader. 


2. Sales people need better knowledge of content of fabrics in order to 
inform consumers. 


3. Better knowledge of new fabrics for draperies, upholstery, etc. 


4. Set up permanent workshops with necessary tools and equipment where 
people can come and work on their "do-it-yourself" projects in crafts, 
house furnishings, etc. 


5. Special interest meetings for young couples who are non-club mem- 
bers to help them with their particular needs and interest them in 
club work putting more responsibility on volunteer leaders for carry- 
ing these programs. 


6. Help club members realize the importance of making complaints to 
the proper sources (retailers, etc. ) 


7. Spreading more information by means of newspapers, personal 
contacts, radio, bulletins, and workshops. 


8. Make available to more people the information given in the Tarheel 
Shopper. 


9. Exchange program of trained local leaders who have specialized in 
some field with neighboring counties to conduct workshops and train 


leaders. 


10. Provide an assistant home economics agent in every county to work 
with Home Demonstration Club members. 


11. Recommend that every club member get an annual physical check-up. 
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PARTICIPANTS' COMMENTS ON SYMPOSIUM 


"The Symposium has been a fine piece of educational work that has given us 
great inspiration. It has made us aware of the changes taking place and 
has given us an idea of how to prepare for them. It has stimulated our 
thinking and encouraged group participation. Problems have been brought 
to light and answers suggested. It has been a new experience from which 
we expect far-reaching results, but we feel that it is just a beginning, 

that the surface has just been scratched." 


"The Symposium has given us a wealth of wonderful information. (Could 
the essence of this have been given in less time with fewer speakers and 
less repetition)? We wish to thank all who have given their time and know- 
ledge. We hope we have given something to you. We have enjoyed the 
fellowship." 


"The meeting has lifted our spirits for the future in home demonstration 
and home economics in North Carolina. Our thinking has been motivated 
in program direction which will be of great help. We have especially 
enjoyed the fellowship, exchange of ideas, and the morning devotionals 
which have been so inspiring."' 


"Symposium has been most enlightening and the speeches have provoked 
some challenging thoughts. One very pressing need brought to light is 
the lifting of the level of education of high school students. Physical 
comfort has been very satisfactory. Our housing conditions have been 
excellent.:'' 


\ 


"Arousing! Informative! Inspirational! Thought provoking!" 


"A demonstration of good organization, what women can do when directed 
and given the opportunity. Participation excellent. Seriousness of 
women in making their contributions to the discussions, "' 


"The Symposium was great! The speakers were well chosen, their sub- 
jects timely, their presentations interesting, enjoyable, and helpful. The 
question and answer session gave opportunity for clearing up matters 

we did not understand. The discussion periods were good for threshing 
out our own individual problems." 


"The speakers were informative and inspiring. Thanks for providing the 
opportunity." 


'The Symposium has been wonderful - a pooling of ideas, needs, changes, 
and thoughts. Fellowship with home demonstration women and agents has 
been good and most satisfying. Through generated enthusiasm results 
will be felt over the state. Good planning went into the Symposium - 
presiding officers were well chosen. Everything has been smooth." 
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"The Symposium has been an inspiration and teachings effective. To put 
into practice a long range program to meet the trends of our changing 
world, with fabrics, cooking, housing, planning for new homes. It has 
given us a larger understanding of the magnitude of the job before us or 
our ever-widening world." 


"We have a better understanding of extension work now. The speakers 
were excellent, Questions and answers were fine." 


'We cannot begin to say or even realize yet how much we have gotten from 
this well planned and carried out Symposium - let's do it again!" 


''We have gained a world of thoughts and ideas, but this is such a large 
program, it will take time and thought as well as work to pass the re- 
sults on to others." 


"It has been a most informative look at our changing trends." 


"We feel most fortunate in being a part of this Symposium, Think it will 
have a far-reaching effect. It has all been wonderful." 


"Wonderful source of information, inspiration, and a great challenge for 
every home demonstration member." 


"We all feel most fortunate to be chosen delegates to this Symposium. 
The facts and challenges given by able speakers, experienced in their 
field, will continue to lead and inspire us to higher goals in our own 

homes and communities. "' 


'From our Symposium, we have created the thinking attitude, and we feel 
that potential strength and values will come from this. We will be ready 
for the ever changing problems of those we serve. We are grateful to 
have speakers who have spent so much time compiling information rela- 
tive to social, economic, and technological trends in our state." 


''We feel this Symposium has been enlightening, thought provoking, and 
challenging; it has pointed up both strong and weak points in the home 
economics program. Concepts have been broadened. We feel that it 
has been one of life's extras for us." 


"We feel most fortunate to be chosen delegates to this Symposium. The 


intangible values we realize will never be bought by money. The good 
things in life are free." 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Home Demonstration Club Women 


Mrs. F. A. Needham, Rt. 2, Graham 

Mrs. Elbert Bowman, Rt. 1, Taylorsville 

Mrs. C. B. Bunn, Rt. 1, Wadesboro 

Mrs. Gwyn Price, Grassy Creek 

Mrs. Frank Phillips, Rt. 3, Newland 

Mrs. Fernie Laughinghouse, Pantego 

Mrs. John Winfield, Pinetown 

Mrs. A. S. White, Rt. 3, Windsor 

Mrs. Richard Landon, Rt. 1, Stoney Knob Rd., Weaver- 
ville 

Mrs. Holly Lentz, Rt. 2, Gold Hill 

Mrs, J. N. Moore, Rt. 2, Lenoir 

Mre. KR. i. Searle, RFD Z, Newport 

Mrs. Taylor Long, Blanch 

Mrs. G. L. Lail, Rt. 1, Box 48, Conover 

Mrs. D. A. Lowe, RFD 3, Chapel Hill 

Mrs. Howard Martin 

Mrs. Wayne West, Warne 

Mrs. W. A. MzGlamery, Rt. 2, Hayesville 

Mrs. Alma Bullock, Cerro Gordo 

Mrs. Raymond Watson, RFD 2, New Bern 

Mrs. Broadus Jones, Rt: 1, Hope Mills 

Mrs. Es A. Gox, Moyock 

Mrs. Charles Graham, Rt. 1, Linwood 

Mrs. Gene Miller, Rt. 2, Mocksville 

Mrs. J. B. Stroud, Magnolia 

Mrs. J R. Hildebran, Rt. 4, Durham 

Mrew mien Harper, Rt. 2, Tarboro 

Mrs. A. L. Smith, 527 South Stratford Rd., Winston- 
Salem 

Mrs. H. K. Baker, Rt. 3, Zebulon 

Mrs. G. D. Phifer, 2203 Twin Ave., Gastonia 

Mrs. W. L. Askew, Eure 

Mrs. N. V. Daniel, Spring St. , Oxford 

Mrs. Kirby Wooten, Maury 

Mrs. Roy L. Bowman, Rt. 1, Julian 

Mrs. Della Whitley, Rt. 2, Enfield 

Mrs. T. H. House, Mamers 

Mrs. Henry Garner, Rt. 3, Waynesville 

Mrs. Locke F. Saltz, Rt. 1, Flat Rock 

Mrs. R: E. Neeléy, Rt. 1, Raeford 

Mrs. Hugh McHargue, Rt. 8, Statesville 

Mrs, Gharles Kirby, Rt: 1, Selma 
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Alamance County 
Alexander County 
Anson County 
Ashe County 
Avery County 
Beaufort County 
Beaufort County 
Bertie County 


Buncombe County 
Cabarrus County 
Caldwell County 
Carteret County 
Caswell County 
Catawba County 
Chatham County 
Cherokee County 
Clay County 

Clay County 
Columbus County 
Craven County 
Cumberland County 
Currituck County 
Davidson County 
Davie County 
Duplin County 
Durham County 
Edgecombe County 


Forsyth County 
Franklin County 
Gaston County 
Gates County 
Granville County 
Greene County 
Guilford County 
Halifax County 
Harnett County 
Haywood County 
Henderson County 
Hoke County 
Iredell County 
Johnston County 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Rom Mallard, Rt. 1, Trenton 

Paul L. Fletcher, Rt. 2, Kinston 

Cleo Finger, Rt. 3, Lincolnton 

E. D. Burnette, Walnut 

Julian Mizelle, Rt. 1, Box 258, Hobgood 
J. C. Berryhill, Rt. 8, Box 54, Charlotte 
A. D. Harrell, Rt. 1, Bakersville 

Roy McIntyre, Rt. 1, Troy 

Atwood Whitman, Carthage 

C. F. McIntyre, Red Oak 

C. M. Foster, 8-L Lake Village, Wilmington 
Mahlon Parker, Jackson 

Clyde Roberts, Rt. 1, Hillsboro 

J. E. Piland, Oriental 

Clyde Small, Sr., Rt. 1, Elizabeth City 
J. V. Whitfield, Wallace 

Morris T. Griffin, Rt. 2, Edenton 

John H. Hester, Rt. 4, Roxboro 

Wilbur Worthington, Rt. 2, Box 655, Ayden 
Greek Underwood, Rt. 1, Mills Springs 
J. A. McDaniel, Rt. 3, Asheboro 

Ina Mae Powers, Marston 

George Nye, Shannon 

Fred Jones, Rt. 6, Reidsville 

Carl Julian, 605 Mitchell Ave., Salisbury 
R. Lo Timmons, P? OF Box 550, Forest City 
Ervin Barefoot, Rt. 1, Dunn 

E.'P. Gibson, RFD 1, Laurel Hill 

Betty Hall, Rt. 3, Albemarle 

CG. Terry, Walnut Cove 

Cx GeiWalkers Riv lw Bry soniGity 
William Gash, Rt. 1; Pisgah Forest 

Ci WerSpruill,oRt. 3); Columbia 

Melvin Mills, Rt. 3, Marshville 

Leon G. Frazier, Rt. 4, Henderson 

T. Floyd Adams, Willow Springs 

J. H...Cornell, Holly Springs 

Carlyle King, Littleton 

Jennings Davenport, Creswell 

W. R. Vines, Sugar Grove 

Clarence Bunn, Rt. 2, Pikeville 

Garland Stafford, N. Wilkesboro 

W. J. Meadows, Rt. 4, Wilson 

W; E, Brooks; Rt. 1, Yadkinville 

W. O. Briggs, Burnsville 
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Jones County 
Lenoir County 
Lincoln County 
Madison County 
Martin County 
Mecklenburg County 
Mitchell County 
Montgomery County 
Moore County 

Nash County 

New Hanover County 
Northampton County 
Orange County 
Pamlico County 
Pasquotank County 
Pender County 
Perquimans County 
Person County 

Pitt County 

Polk County 
Randolph County 
Richmond County 
Robeson County 
Rockingham County 
Rowan County 
Rutherford County 
Sampson County 
Scotland County 
Stanly County 
Stokes County 
Swain County 
Transylvania County 
Tyrrell County 
Union County 

Vance County 

Wake County 

Wake County 
Warren County 
Washington County 
Watauga County 
Wayne County 
Wilkes County 
Wilson County 
Yadkin County 
Yancey County 


State Extension Home Economics Staff 


Ruth Current, Assistant Director, Programs in Home Economics 

Nell Kennett, State Home Economics Leader 

Anamerle Arant, Northwestern District Home Economics Agent 

Florence Cox, Eastern District Home Economics Agent 

Mary Harris, Western District Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Callie C. Hardwicke, Southwestern District Home Economics Agent 

Lorna Langley, Northeastern District Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Mary L. McAllister, Southeastern District Home Economics Agent 

S. Virginia Wilson, Extension Nutritionist, In Charge 

Jo Earp, Extension Nutritionist 

Mrs. Rachel H. Ferguson, Extension Specialist in Nutrition and Health 

Iola Pritchard, Extension Economist in Food Conservation and Market- 
ing, In Charge 

Nita Orr, Extension Economist in Food Conservation and Marketing 

Marjorie Shearin, Extension Economist in Food Conservation and 
Marketing 

Julia McIver, Extension Specialist in Clothing, In Charge 

Mary Em Lee, Extension Specialist in Clothing 

Mamie Whisnant, Extension Specialist in Home Management, In Charge 

Mrs. Corinne G. English, Extension Specialist in Family Relations, 
In Charge 

Pauline E. Gordon, Extension Specialist in Housing and House Furnish- 
ings, In Charge 

Mrs. Edith B. McGlamery, Home Development Specialist 

Charlotte Womble, Home Development Specialist 


County Home Economics Agents 


Mrs. Mena Hogan Woodle, Clay County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs, Margaret D. Smith, Swain-Jackson County Assistant Home 
Economics Agent 

Mary Cornwell, Haywood County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Mamie C. Sawyer, Camden County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Floy G. Garner, Carteret County Home Economics Agent 

Rebecca Colwell, Craven County Home Economics Agent 

Louise Homewood, Caswell County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tuttle, Forsyth County Home Economics Agent 

Isabelle Buckley, Rockingham County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs, Ruby I. Parker, Harnett County Home Economics Agent 

Verna Belle Lowery, New Hanover County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Virginia B. Evins, Sampson County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Eugenia VanLandingham, Edgecombe County Home Economics 
Agent 

Mrs, Lillie Mae B. Dean, Franklin County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs. Estelle E. White, Halifax County Home Economics Agent 

Mrs, Agnes W. Watts, Alexander County Home Economics Agent 

Jeanne Ware, Rutherford County Home Economics Agent 

Elisabeth A. Watson, Stanly County Home Economics Agent 
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Speakers 


Mr. D. W. Weaver, Director, N. C. Agricultural Extension Service 

Mr. Jack Waldrep, Director, Lord's Acre Plan, Agricultural Mission, In 
Asheville, N. C. 

Dr. E. A. Fails, Associate Professor of Economics, N. C. State College 

Dr. Selz Mayo, Rural Sociology, N. C. State College 

Dr. R. A. King, Agricultural Economics, N. C, State College 

Mrs. Ruby P. Uzzle, Agricultural Extension Marketing, N. C. 
State College 

Dr, Gladys Gallup, Director, Division of Extension Research and 
Training, Federal Extension Service, USDA, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Samuel Levering, Ararat, Virginia 

*Dr. D. W. Colvard, Dean, School of Agriculture, N. C. State College 

Mrs, Lila H. Kiser, Textiles Research Center, School of Textiles, 
N. C. State College 

Mrs. Fernie Laughinghouse, Treasurer, N. C. Home Demonstration 
Organization, Pantego 

Nell Kennett, State Home Economics Leader, N. C. State College 

Ruth Current, Assistant Director, Extension Home Economics, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh 

The Rev. Douglas A. Aldrich, Forest Hills Baptist Church, Raleigh 

The Rev. Nicholas W. Grant, Fairmont Methodist Church, Raleigh 

The Rev. T. Hartley Hall IV, Westminister Fellowship Director, 
West Raleigh Presbyterian Church, Raleigh 

Lorna Langley, Northeastern District Home Economics Agent, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh 


Guests 


Bill Mitchell, Duke Power Company, Reidsville 

Betty Wiser, N. C. State College 

Anne Brown, N. C. State College 

Madge Blalock, State Library 

Mr. R. W. Shoffner, Assistant Director, N. C. Agricultural Extension 
Service 

Harry Daniel, N. C. Agricultural Extension Service 

Maidred Morris, N. C. Agricultural Extension Service 

Tom Byrd, N. C. Agricultural Extension Service 

Miss Ellen Brewer, Meredith College 

Patrick R. Penland, State Library 
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